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THE FOUR-DIVISION PLAN Crioyp H. Marvin 


The educational reorganization of the George Washington University is described here by 
President Marvin. The College of Letters and Sciences of the University has been divided 
into senior and junior colleges. In the Senior College of Letters and Sciences and in the 
Graduate Council, four Divisions of Study have been created, through which the faculty 
exercises complete educational control. The Junior College underlies the Senior College and 
all of the professional schools. This educational reorganization provides the background for 
the independent Study Plan. 


ADMINISTRATION AT MICHIGAN ALEXANDER RUTHVEN 


President Ruthven tells in this article of the plans for reorganizing the administration of 
the University of Michigan. The purpose is to allocate responsibility throughout the faculty, 
as well as within the executive staff, and thus to increase the measure of self-government 
within the faculty. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE W. C. RaPPLeYE 


Dr. Rappleye, Director of Study in the Commission on Medical Education, describes briefly 
the educational requirements set for licensed physicians and specialists in the countries of 
Europe. The reader, even though not a doctor, will find this article not only informing 
but interesting. 


INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF ALUMNI Danie L. Grant 


If quasi-formal educational opportunities are to be provided for the college-trained man after 
graduation, the facilities will have to be more extensive than those now possible to the single 
institution, especially if his Alma Mater is a small college. Mr. Grant, Secretary of the 
Delta Tau Delta Fraternity, and formerly Director of the Alumni Fund of the University 
of North Carolina, bases this thesis upon a survey of the post-graduation opportunities now 
available in American institutions of higher learning. 


THE UNIVERSITY AS A CORPORATION M. M. CHAMBERS 


Four state-supported institutions which possess some measure of independence from the 
legislature and other governmental authorities because of certain constitutional rights and 
privileges serve as material for argument. Mr. Chambers, a graduate student at Ohio State 
University, draws cautionary inferences from these examples. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS AND READING LUELLA COLE PREssEY 


A reading test for Freshmen was devised and used by Mrs. Luella Cole Pressey at Ohio 
State University. The different reading abilities exercised in the successful completion of 
this test were determined after a thorough analysis of the textbooks used in sixteen fresh- 
man courses. 
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The Four-Division Plan 


By CLOYD H. MARVIN 


The Independent Study Plan Allows Greater Freedom to the Teacher 
and Creates a More Wholesome Attitude in the Student 


ROWING recognition of the 
necessity for self-discipline 
has demanded vast changes in 

the extent and the methods of higher 
education. From the early athenaeum 
composed of a small band of devoted 
followers gathered around a noted 
teacher has developed the modern 
university with an enrollment which 
is expressed in four digits, with costly 
equipment, and with elaborate admin- 
istrative machinery. Yet, the prin- 
ciple which vitalized the teaching of 
Socrates, of Abelard, and of Erasmus 
remains the same in all true education, 
in the inspiration and direction derived 
from contact with cultivated minds. 
Higher education has been extended 
to all of the people, but inevitably, in 
this very process, something has been 
lost to the individual. Sheer force of 
numbers imposes a barrier between 
the teacher and the student in the 
university of today, and necessitates 
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a corps of administrative officers who 
oftener than not become encumber- 
ances rather than facilitating agents. 

The problem is one with which all 
of us who are concerned with higher 
education have struggled. How break 
down the barrier and restore the old 
“‘master-fellow” relationship between 
teacher and student? How regain the 
community spirit which motivated 
earlier faculties? How disentangle 
administrative procedures from edu- 
cational processes? 

These ends the George Washington 
University has sought to achieve 
through a recent educational reor- 
ganization, extending in its influence 
throughout the University, but apply- 
ing in its details particularly to the 
liberal-arts college. The plan has 
been in operation only since the open- 
ing of the present academic year, but 
results already are manifesting them- 
selves in gratifying manner. 
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The plan at George Washington 
University is not entirely new in its 
separate proposals. Rather, it is a 
combination and clarification of sev- 
eral recognized educational principles. 
The first step in effecting the new 
program was to divorce the educa- 
tional from the administrative func- 
tions of the University. To this end 
the faculty of Columbian College, 
the Senior College of Letters and 
Sciences, has been organized into di- 
visions of study through which it ex- 
ercises complete control of instruction. | 
The office of dean, under the new 
organization, is interpreted as that of 
student-personnel director. Responsi- 
bility for courses and methods of 
instruction rests with the divisions. 
The appropriate divisional officers 
administer the educational require- 
ments for students majoring within 
the division. The general regulations 
for granting degrees are applied and 
carried out by the divisions and de- 
partments. Thus, no doubt exists as 
to the line of demarcation between 
personnel administration, which falls 
to the dean, and educational respon- 
sibility, which rests with the faculty. 

A second purpose of the Divisional 
Organization was the regaining of 
community spirit in the faculty. De- 
partments of instruction are grouped 
under the divisions according to rela- 
tionship of content and similarity of 
background and point of view. Freed 
from administrative strictures and 
placed in sympathetic relationship to 
colleagues, the faculty member is 
encouraged to do stronger and more 
creative work. Groups of scholars 
whose interests formerly were devel- 
oped in remotely related fields are 
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brought together for work on com- 
mon problems. Fields of knowledge 
are substituted for highly specialized 
branches, and there are re-established 
the old intellectual and functional 
contacts that gave the small college 
educational advantages which have 
been lost to the large institution. Four 
divisions of study have been created: 
the Division of Languages and Litera- 
tures, the Division of Mathematics 
and the Physical Sciences, the Division 
of the Natural Sciences, and the Di- 
vision of the Social Sciences. | 


N GENERAL, the divisional 
grouping makes for simplification 
and a better definition of educational 
and administrative channels. It con- 
verts a heterogeneous collection of 
scholars into a community having 
coherence of interest, and creates a 
stimulating intellectual atmosphere 
which cannot but promote creative 
effort and produce a closer co-opera- 
tion between related groups. It breaks 
down the artificial boundaries in the 
humanities and in the sciences, pre- 
vents duplication of courses, and pro- 
motes co-operation such as already has 
begun in George Washington Uni- 
versity in the study of linguistics 
undertaken by the Division of Lan- 
guages and Literatures, and in courses 
given jointly by the Department of 
Public Speaking and the Department 
of Sociology in the Division of the 
Social Sciences. 

Having thus loosed the bonds 
which restricted the faculty, the next 
step was to extend this liberty to the 
student, providing for him the great- 
est freedom, and at the same time the 
most careful supervision in his studies. 
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THE FOUR-DIVISION PLAN 


To this end a plan of individual study 
was adopted, designed to discover and 
to develop creative ability in the in- 
dividual student. 

Under the Individual Study Plan, 
a student of demonstrated capacity 
with special interest in a course may be 
permitted to undertake independent 
study under the personal direction of 
the instructor and without the need 
of conforming to class requirements. 

During the past few years, it has 
been practically impossible, owing to 
the numbers of students that have 
flocked to our universities, to pursue 
anything but mass education. Instead 
of the small classes of a generation 
ago there are now hundreds of stu- 
dents in many courses in our large 
universities. Individual contacts have 
largely disappeared, and the personal 
relation between teacher and student, 
which was the essential factor in the 
development of so many of the great 
educators and leaders in America, has 
been practically lost. The basic prin- 
ciple in any independent study plan 
is that of the guild system, the inti- 
mate relation of master and fellow, of 
teacher and student. It is the oldest 
principle in education. 

The Independent Study Plan does 
not contemplate any reorganization of 
the curriculum or of the courses now 
being given. The present course sys- 
tem will be maintained, for no changes 
of present procedure are necessary. 
The fundamental courses, however, 
may now be highly individualized and 
vitalized wherever an individual stu- 
dent is obviously capable of going 
further than the average. 

The plan is one of selection both on 
the part of the faculty member and on 


the part of the student. If the student 
has the capacity for carrying on inde- 
pendent study in any of the courses 
offered in the Senior College, and de- 
sires to do so, he may make arrange- 
ments for one semester at a time with 
those professors whose courses he de- 
sires to carry. With the work thus 
organized, any project may be termi- 
nated at the end of any semester at 
the option of either student or in- 
structor.. The professor to whom he 
applies may or may not accept the 
student, depending on his judgment 
as to the student’s ability to carry the 
work and on his own resources as to 
time and material. 


HE fundamental aim of such a 

master-fellow relationship is to 
encourage the development of the 
student of exceptional ability or of 
marked interest. The plan does not 
mean, however, that all students capa- 
ble of making high marks will elect 
to pursue independent study, nor does 
it mean that the professor must take 
the most brilliant student unless he 
feels assured that the student has the 
aptitude that will enable him to profit 
by the independent work. The project, 
therefore, does not emphasize distinc- 
tions between superior and average 
students, but gleans the creative minds 
from the student body, and gives 
them free opportunity to develop 
under mature guidance,” 

Further, it enables the individual 
members of the faculty, responsible 
for the development of the student, 
to evaluate the student’s ability, to 
foster his self-confidence, to create in 
the student body an interest in the 
material dealt with in place of a desire 
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for credits, to give a greater variation 
to the program offered to the student, 
to take cognizance of exceptional abil- 
ity in individual students, and to rec- 
ognize that work which is good for one 
student may not be of equal value to 
another. 

The flexibility of the project makes 
it capable of as much expansion as may 
be desirable. It allows greater free- 
dom to the instructor, since it permits 
him to concentrate his course instruc- 
tion in the absolutely essential sub- 
jects, carrying the special topics, which 
now have to be organized into courses, 
through the Independent Study Plan. 
It makes for better and freer teaching 
on the part of the faculty and creates 
a more wholesome reaction to that 
teaching on the part of the student 
body. It enables the teacher to recog- 
nize achievement on the part of the 
student as the fundamental objective, 
instead of conformity to rigid and 
formal course requirements. 


HE Divisional Organization and 

the Independent Study Plan ap- 
ply particularly to the Senior College 
of the University. / Underlying the 
work of the Senior College and of 
all of the professional schools is the 
newly established Junior College 
which includes the work of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. / 

The Junior College not only pre- 
pares students to enter the Senior Col- 
lege and the professional schools, but 
also provides general education for 
those who do not look forward to four 
years of college. The courses of study 
are organized to furnish the basic 
training considered by the various 
higher divisions as necessary prerequi- 
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sites for their work, together with such 
other cultural subjects as will make 
well-rounded curriculums suited to 
these purposes. For such students the 
certificate awarded on the completion 
of the junior-college work is in the 
nature of a diploma. 

The junior college, which has been 
in successful operation in the West, 
has not gained such rapid acceptance 
in the East. A number of secondary 
schools have added junior colleges, 
but the universities have been slow in 
doing so, though the university junior 
college has distinct advantages over 
the independent junior college. 
Breadth of outlook and maturity of 


‘instruction are more difficult to attain 


in those junior colleges whose contacts 
are primarily with the secondary 
schools. The junior college affords a 
better transition between the second- 
ary school and the university, and it 
provides a complete two-year course 
for those who want more training than 
the secondary school gives but cannot 
take a full college course. It makes a 
more homogeneous grouping of stu- 
dents. Prior to the junior year, it pro- 
vides for more effective guidance of 
students through an effective advisory 
system with a board of advisers always 
available, and enables those who for 
one reason or another cannot or should 
not go further to terminate their work 
at a logical point without personal 
discredit. 

The unification of the lower divi- 
sions of the several schools and the 
college of the university through the 
organization of the junior college 
makes possible the correlation of the 
social and recreational activities of 
Freshmen with problems of scholar- 
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THE FOUR-DIVISION PLAN 


ship so that they may be handled with 
greater effectiveness. Technically, it 
simplifies registration, makes possible 
a better administration of physical- 
education requirements, helps in at- 
tendance supervision, and brings into 
being a closer co-operation with the 
parents and with the secondary 
schools. 


NE further step has been taken 

in the educational reorganiza- 
tion of the University. That is the 
transferring of the work for the Mas- 
ter’s degree from the Graduate School 
of Letters and Sciences to Columbian 
College, the Senior College of Letters 
and Sciences, leaving the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy to be conducted 
by a Council for Graduate Study as a 
professional research degree. 

There have been varying concep- 
tions of the Master’s degree. Some 
institutions regard it as a “little 
Ph.D.”; others, as a fifth year of col- 
lege; and still others, as a degree pre- 
paring for secondary-school teaching. 
But whatever the conception, the work 
for the Master’s degree generally is 
conceded to be more closely allied to 
the course system of instruction than 
to the research method. In many in- 
stances research methods are intro- 
duced into some of the courses taken 
by candidates for the Master’s degree 
and into the thesis, but on the whole, 
the student works under the closest 
supervision of his instructor. 

On the other hand, the accepted 
idea of the disciplines for the doctorate 
is that they are to be measured in 
terms of creative ability demonstrated 
through research. Although much of 
the instruction has been conducted in 
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courses, the student is finally judged 
by what he has acquired on his own 
initiative. This requires a different 
organization of instruction from that 
for the Master’s degree. 

The separation of the work for the 
Master’s and the Doctor’s degrees, 
and their control under different 
organizations, will give free rein for 
the development of the latter into 
mature and creative research. It does 
not result in any way in a lowering of 
standards for the Master’s degree, as 
the rules already adopted in the Grad- 
uate School will be carried over into 
the Senior College. 

The transfer of the work for the 
Master’s degree to the Senior College, 
also, is in harmony with the Divisional 
Organization and with the Independ- 
ent Study Plan, and it allows flexibil- 
ity and definition in accordance with 
the methods and aims of the different 
divisions. Instead of taking, as in the 
past, a course primarily organized for 
Juniors and Seniors, with the addition 
of a graduate paper, the candidate for 
the Master’s degree is absorbed natu- 
rally into the Independent Study Plan, 
and through a combination of course 
work and independent study gains an 
earlier introduction to the methods 
of research. 

An essential part of the new pro- 
gram of the University is the organi- 
zation of a Graduate Council, or guild 
of scholars, responsible for the direc- 
tion of graduate students in research. 
The city of Washington, as is uni- 
versally recognized, possesses unpar- 
alleled resources in trained personnel 
available for the direction and prose- 
cution of scholarship work, and in 
source materials for such work. These 
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resources the Council will make avail- 
able for a carefully selected group of 
mature students. The principles un- 
derlying the University program, par- 
ticularly the intimate master-fellow 
relationship between teacher and stu- 
dent, and the discovery and develop- 
ment of creative ability are applicable 
in a special sense to the field of re- 
search, and will be consistently fol- 
lowed in graduate work leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The success of the George Wash- 
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ington University Plan rests with the 
faculty. Upon the members of the 
staff of instruction devolves the re- 
sponsibility for the creation of an en- 
vironment in which the student will 
be inspired to train himself, to be 
enthusiastic in the use of his mind, 
and to be fearless in the pursuit of 
knowledge. The freedom and com- 
panionship gained under the new 
policy provide opportunity for the 
stimulation of scholarly personality 


through the impact of character. 
[Vol. II, No. 1] 
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Administration at Michigan 


By ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN 


A Plan by Which the Members of the Faculty Will Receive a Larger 
Measure of Self-government but More Responsibility 


FTER years of discussion of the 
A virtues of faculty participation 
in university administration, 

it would seem time to do something 
about it. The discussion so far has 
been so academic as to be quite out of 
tune with this scientific age, and many 
educators must have listened so long 
as to have become indifferent or tired 
of it. Why not try the experiment of 
giving the faculty administrative re- 
sponsibility and see what happens? If 
the retort blows up, we need not risk 
another. The experiment may be 
justified to conscientious objectors, 
and they are within, as well as with- 
out, the college walls, on the thesis 
that control of institutions in our civil- 
ization can never be achieved unless 
we are willing to try experiments on 
the basis of partially undemonstrated, 
as well as tested, conclusions, and by 
the excuse that a concrete failure will 
provide them with a horrible example. 
It may be admitted at once that the 
conditions of the experiment are not 
simple. Since the modern university 
is of such financial dimensions as to be 
comparable with a great business, so 
large as to acquire the physical plants 
of a sizable industry, and has a stu- 
dent body of such magnitude that 
personnel and health problems require 


much attention, experts are needed 
who will devote all of their time to 
some of the details of the institution. 
Again, shocking as it will seem to 
some, there are not wanting mem- 
bers of the teaching profession who 
through timidity, apathy, or convic- 
tion insist that administration by their 
peers cannot be a happy method. 
Finally, not to be forgotten is the 
fact that a form of administration 
which consumes much of the time of 
members of the staff trained for, and 
desirous of doing, teaching and re- 
search can scarcely satisfy anyone. 

These are some of the conditions 
which will modify the experiment, but 
none or all of them should be per- 
mitted to stop the test. The method 
of organization of large universities 
is due for a shake-up, and the time is 
opportune to test the value of greater 
faculty participation in the conduct of 
the affairs of these institutions. 

Of organization methods, the writer 
has recently made the following ob- 
servations. Attempts which have 
been made to improve the method of 
administration now in vogue in our 
universities have not been conspicu- 
ously successful. Certain improve- 
ments have been made by introducing 
such functional units as a business 
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office, but whatever advantages there 
may be in faculty representation on 
the board of trustees, the committee 
form of organization for departments, 
and the creation of a sub-presidency 
under such titles as dean of adminis- 
tration, dean of the faculties, and 
provost, such expedients do not cor- 
rect the defects which are fundamen- 
tal to the plan. These defects are 
that the scheme quite thoroughly 
ignores the multifariousness of the ac- 
tivities of the modern institution and 
the humanness of the faculty. 


HE student will not fail to per- 

ceive that, while the rapid 
growth of our universities since 1918 
parallels the expansion in business in- 
stitutions, the latter has been char- 
acterized by a different evolution in 
methods of management. The great 
industrial units in their development 
found themselves faced with the ne- 
cessity of working out new forms of 
control if growth was to be realized. 
Appreciating that a business or corpo- 
ration is not simply an enlarged small 
concern, but is an organization with 
peculiar problems and one which, to 
be efficient, must distribute responsi- 
bility without too much decentraliza- 
tion and must accord a substantial 
measure of freedom to its officers, they 
have built up a general system of reg- 
ulation and guidance which definitely 
relates duties, authority, and account- 
ability, develops initiative, and 
frankly recognizes that no executive 
can be expected to master all details. 
In short, experience teaches that in 
any organization large size should be 
accompanied by administrative spe- 
cialization, delegation of authority, 
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and the encouragement of individual 
initiative. Cooley has said, “Individu- 
ality, provided it be in harness, is the 
life of institutions, all vigor and ad- 
aptability depending upon it.” 

In the magnitude of its operations 
and in its diversity, the modern uni- 
versity closely resembles a corporation. 
To be sure, in its financial affairs it is 


principally a money-spending business, 


but not entirely so since with increase 
in size has come the task of dealing 
with property and caring for invest- 
ments. Again, the large student body 
has presented new educational prob- 
lems and has made necessary great 
plants, while increase in knowledge 
has required the study of new meth- 
ods of education and has, also, brought 
about additional demands for equip- 
ment and staff. In short, the modern 
university is not essentially different 
from the corporation in those features 
which have, in the latter, made it 
advisable to insure a careful alloca- 
tion of duties to experts, to fix defi- 
nitely the responsibility of all staff 
members, to classify activities on a 
scientific basis, to establish means of 
co-ordinating the work of the various 
units, and to develop that generic 
requirement of all institutions on a 
high plane, the element of personal 
freedom. 

In large concerns specialization of 
function, some committee administra- 
tion, controlled departmental organi- 
zation, and clear distinction between 
line and staff duties should be devel- 
oped in the interests of economy of 
effort and productive efficiency. Since 
we may expect that the universities 
will run more smoothly upon the cor- 
poration plan than upon the one now 
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ADMINISTRATION AT MICHIGAN 


in use, and it is on the basis of this 
conclusion that the University of 
Michigan has undertaken to effect 
changes in its methods of government. 
The general features of the new plan 
are: to add officers who will assist the 
president without, in effect, separating 
him from the faculty; to distribute 
various functions to several vice-presi- 
dents, deans, directors, and com- 
mittees together with authority and 
responsibility, these officers to serve as 
advisers to the chief executive; to 
keep the president in direct contact 
with the staff through the deans and 
allow him time to study University 
problems; and to give the faculties 
more authority in the affairs of the 
individual units. The specific feature 
of the new method of organization 
effects all of the staff. 


IRST, that the Board of Regents 

will, as guardians of a public 
trust, function as custodians of the 
property and income of the Univer- 
sity and, as the governing body, give 
final approval to educational policies 
and staff appointments. 

The president, in his turn, will 
serve as the chairman of the faculties, 
as the representative of the staff be- 
fore the Board of Regents, as the 
interpreter to the faculty of the ac- 
tions of the Board of Regents, and 
as the co-ordinator of the interests, 
problems, and policies of the several 
units. As an overseer of the Univer- 
sity he will be expected to suggest 
broad lines of policy to the Regents 
and faculty, as a moderator and 
budget director, responsible to both 
bodies, he will not only digest and 
harmonize the claims and interests of 
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departments and schools, but he will 
adjust these according to financial 
conditions as understood by the Board 
of Regents; and as chief personnel 
officer he will concern himself with 
the problem of developing the staff. 

The deans of the schools and col- 
leges will act as chairmen of their 
faculties and administrative heads of 
their units with large responsibilities 
for the welfare of the departments in 
their charge. As a group, they will 
also serve as an advisory committee 
to the president on academic matters 
of general importance. 

Other administrative duties, with 
authority and responsibility, will be 
distributed to such officers as the regis- 
trar, several vice-presidents, directors, 
the deans of students, and necessary 
permanent committees. These of- 
ficers will in effect constitute the 
president’s cabinet. 

The faculties will be required to 
determine and execute the educational 
policies for their units, subject to the 
interests of other departments; they 
will be given a voice in the appoint- 
ment and promotion of members of 
their departments; they will recom- 
mend appointments to deanships, and, 
as a complement, will be given the 
right to a vote of confidence in the 
government. This faculty copartner- 
ship in administration will be pro- 
tected by constitutional forms. It 
will not be a general democratic par- 
ticipation in University affairs which 
requires a vote, often unintelligent 
or disinterested, on all matters of 
method and policy, but rather the 
assumption of a large share of obli- 
gation, first, in fields of interest, and, 
second, in broader fields when mutual 
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agreements can be reached through 
expression of opinions to heads of 
departments, deans, and president. 
While the plan, which is a com- 
bination of vertical, committee, de- 
partmental, functional, and staff and 
line types, is too new at Michigan to 
have proved its value, there is reason 
to feel confident that it will have 
good results since it should promote 
harmony between administrative efh- 
ciency and the human value of self- 
determination and self-respect. It 
must, of course, be kept in mind that 
organization cannot in itself solve all 
problems and that the success of any 
plan will depend in no small degree 
upon the personnel of the institution, 
but also must it be remembered that 
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organization can either hinder or aid 
the work of any institution. We 
submit that a plan is, at least, worth 
a trial which for the faculties has pos- 
sibilities of facilitating their work and, 
at the same time, of developing their 
individual powers through liberty of 
action to the greatest extent consistent 
with necessary system and discipline. 

One conclusion is obvious. While 
it is seldom safe to predict the out- 
come of an experiment, because of the 
uncertainty of reactions and the limi- 
tations of the experimenter, this one 
will give positive results if the facul- 
ties really want a large measure of 
self-government and are willing to ac- 
cept the responsibility and labor which 


should accompany the authority. 
[Vol. II, No. 1] 
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Medical Education in Europe 


By W. C. RAPPLEYE 


A Summary of the Variations in Medical Education 
Characteristic of Different Countries 


EDICAL education in Eu- 
M rope has features somewhat 
characteristic for each coun- 
try which make interesting compari- 
sons with the program in the United 
States. Our plan of medical training 
is a four-year standardized course 
designed for the average student and 
based on a minimum preparation of 
two years in college which must in- 
clude specified courses in physics, 
chemistry, and biology. The majority 
of students have three or more years 
of college work, and more than twice 
as many apply each year for admission 
to the medical schools than can be 
accommodated. Most medical students 
spend one or more years in a hospital 
as an interne after graduation. Gradu- 
ation from a medical school does not 
confer the right to practice, but each 
state has its own requirements and ex- 
aminations for licensure. There are 
no national regulations governing 
medical practice. 

In Great Britain, a central body 
known as the General Medical Coun- 
cil supervises medical training and 
registration. There is no prohibition 
of practice. Anyone may practice 
medicine, but at his own risk. The 
Council maintains the Medical Regis- 
ter, which is a list of all the physicians 


in the United Kingdom who have had 
a training which, in the opinion of the 
Council, is sufficient to provide an ade- 
quate preparation and experience for 
practice. —The Council determines the 
qualifications necessary for practice 
and maintains a strict supervision of 
the courses and examinations of the 
various universities and licensing cor- 
porations. Graduation from a recog- 
nized medical school or successful 
completion of the examinations of one 
of the licensing corporations, which 
provide no instruction, entitles the 
individual to have his name placed 
upon the Medical Register. 

The Council has the power to re- 
move any physician from the Medical 
Register for professional misconduct, 
which includes advertising. Erasure 
from the Register removes the right 
of that individual to practice under the 
protection of the Medical Acts. This 
disciplinary function gives the Council 
a great deal of power in regulating 
the medical profession as well as med- 
ical education. No such body exists in 
the United States. 

The minimum medical course is 
five years in length and is based on 
a secondary-school education which 
must include specified requirements in 
physics and chemistry. The student 
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body in the medical schools is young 
and quite heterogeneous. In the hos- 
pital schools in London, of which 
there are twelve, the students from 
Cambridge and Oxford take the same 
courses as the students working for the 
medical degree of the University of 
London and those seeking only the 
qualifications of one of the five licens- 
ing corporations. Many students in 
the last group have been unable to 
meet the entrance requirements of a 
university. The unevenness of the 
student body is further accentuated by 
the considerable numbers who have 
failed in the various examinations and 
are continuing in the courses, which 
they may do as long as they wish. 

The chief characteristic of the train- 
ing is that it is practical, evolving out 
of the apprenticeship training of the 
past. Medical schools developed 
in the hospitals, and most present- 
day teachers in the clinical depart- 
ments are practitioners. The courses, 
even in the medical sciences, are pre- 
sented primarily in their application 
to medical practice. The courses in 
physiology are probably stronger than 
in any other country. The hospital 
training is largely by the clinical clerk- 
ship, in which students are assigned 
for periods of three to six months in 
the various departments of the hos- 
pital where they have definite hospi- 
tal appointments and responsibilities. 
They learn medicine largely by apply- 
ing their knowledge under supervision 
and by assisting physicians in taking 
care of patients. About one-half of 
the students take a short interneship 
after graduation. 

The examinations are severe, and 
many students fail in them each year. 
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Large responsibility is placed upon the 
student for his own training, and very 
little attention is paid to the student 
who is unable to pass the examinations. 
Course credits receive little considera- 
tion. The student must demonstrate 
his knowledge of the subject regard- 
less of the courses or time spent in the 
medical school. 

All examinations are conducted 
partly by external examiners. They 
are professors from other schools who 
participate in the examining and grad- 
ing of students. The system of ex- 
ternal examination is widely used and 
is instrumental in maintaining high 
standards in the examinations. In 
addition, visitors from the General 
Medical Council attend most of the 
examinations and report their observa- 
tions to the Council. Every seven 
years there is a formal inspection of 
the examinations in medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery, reports of which are 
made public in full detail. 


HE same general plan is fol- 

lowed in Scotland, although the 
clinical clerkship is not as well devel- 
oped as it is in England, owing to the 
large numbers of students. In Scot- 
land, there is more emphasis on teach- 
ing and less on first-hand, practical 
experience in the hospital wards. For 
many years, part of the medical teach- 
ing at Edinburgh has been done in the 
homes of patients. 

In all the British schools, the med- 
ical course is looked upon as an entity, 
not as a series of isolated subjects or 
departments. Numerous methods of 
correlating the different subjects are 
used in an effort to bring about co- 
hesion and unity. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


In Germany, medical training is 
under the control of the Minister 
of the Interior, and a uniform curricu- 
lum exists for the entire country. The 
Minister, in consultation with the fac- 
ulties of the twenty-three medical 
schools, promulgates all regulations 
regarding medical training. Any stu- 
dent admitted to the university may 
study medicine. The course is eleven 
semesters long, five and a half years. 
In addition to this preparation, every 
student must take an interneship of 
one year before he may practice. The 
academic semesters are about three to 
three and a half months in length, 
and the formal training of the student 
is concentrated in these short periods. 
During the vacations, the members of 
the faculty have opportunity to do re- 
search, and the students take practical 
courses and secure clinical experience 
if they wish. 

Medical education has always been 
identified with the universities. This 
historical development explains why 
German medical training is so largely 
based upon university traditions of re- 
search and academic freedom. Even 
the clinical teachers are professors in 
reality as well as in name. They re- 
ceive recognition and _ promotion 
largely on the basis of their contribu- 
tions in research. 

German training is essentially theo- 
retical and passive in character. The 
prescribed course contains little labo- 
ratory or practical clinical work. It is 
true that students, particularly in the 
clinical years, do obtain some practical 
experience, but it is entirely on their 
own initiative during vacations and as 
volunteers. The teaching of the labo- 
ratory and clinical subjects is largely 
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by lectures and demonstrations given 
by the professors, supplemented by 
short elective courses by the assistants. 

One point of particular interest in 
Germany is the free migration of 
students between the various univer- 
sities, a tradition that is practically 
unknown elsewhere. This migration is 
not due to the seeking of special op- 
portunities by the students, as is so 
often claimed, but is largely deter- 
mined by the examinations, sports, 
climate, social and other considera- 
tions. Owing to the uniformity of the 
courses in all the universities, migra- 
tion from one city to another does not 
delay the collection of the certificates 
of attendance on courses which are 
prerequisite for the examinations. 

Probably the most outstanding fea- 
ture is the splendid training and op- 
portunities provided for the assistants, 
who represent only two to three per * 
cent of the graduates. They are given 
every encouragement and facility for 
research, teaching, and laboratory or 
clinical work. From them, the facul- 
ties of the medical schools and the 
staffs of the hospitals are extensively 
recruited. 


EDICAL education in France 

is more highly centralized than 
in Germany. It is under the Minister 
of Public Instruction who controls the 
medical curriculum and appropria- 
tions. Two medical degrees are given: 
the university degree, which carries 
no privileges of practice, and the state 
degree, which confers the privilege of 
practice in France and its possessions. 
To obtain the latter, the student must 
possess the baccalaureate degree of 
secondary studies before studying 
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medicine. A medical degree can be 
granted only by a Faculty of Medi- 
cine, of which there are nine. There 
are fifteen other medical schools. All 
teachers in the medical sciences, as 
well as in the clinical subjects, are 
practitioners who devote little time to 
investigation or university activities. 

The medical course is five years in 
length, and is based on a premedical 
requirement of one year in a univer- 
sity devoted to physics, chemistry, and 
natural science. The medical instruc- 
tion is in the hospitals from the first 
day of the course. Students begin their 
course by attending clinics in the 
mornings before they have even had 
anatomy or physiology, and one or 
two years before they have had their 
university courses in some of the other 
medical sciences. 

All the opportunities for students 
are in the hospitals and there is keen 
competition for the various positions. 
About one-half of the students obtain 
a hospital appointment known as the 
externeship. The externes compete 
for a higher appointment known as 
the interneship, which extends for 
four years. This is probably the best 
clinical experience provided anywhere 
in the world for a student, although, 
as already pointed out, the student 
may secure the appointment without 
having had a training in the basic sci- 
ences. The interne does not graduate 
until he has completed his hospital ap- 
pointment so that such students com- 
plete their medical training in about 
eight years. Only 12 per cent of the 
student body ever obtain an interne- 
ship. It is a prerequisite for all future 
opportunities. These facts suggest the 
keen competition that exists in the 
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French plan. Students of superior 
ability are given the opportunities, and 
the others, about one-half, complete 
the course and go into practice without 
an adequate preparation. 

Examinations are a national indus- 
try in France. They are based largely 
on the literature of the subject rather 
than on new knowledge or independ- 
ent investigative work. These exami- 
nations occur so often and are so 
important that they interfere seriously 
with proper training. The students 
are largely on their own responsibility, 
and they progress only as rapidly as 
they can pass the succession of ex- 
aminations set for them. 


N THE Netherlands, the medical 

training is somewhat similar to that 
in Germany but longer. The labora- 
tory courses are better developed, and 
the student receives a more intensive 
preparation. The fourth and fifth 
years of the seven-year course are de- 
voted entirely to theoretical instruc- 
tion in a wide variety of diseases. 
After the completion of the fifth year, 
the student is given assignments for 
two years that correspond closely to 
clinical clerking in the British system. 
At the end of seven years he receives 
a degree which carries the privilege of 
practice in the Netherlands and the 
Colonies. This combined theoretical 
and practical training insures that the 
average graduate of a Dutch school at 
graduation is as well trained as the 
recent graduate of any country. 

The medical training in Austria and 
Switzerland, like that in Germany, is 
largely theoretical in character with 
limited practical experience in the 
laboratories and hospitals. In Den- 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE 


mark, the course is seven to eight years 
in length and in several features re- 
sembles that in Germany, although 
the students receive more practical 
training in the clinical years. Every 
student in Denmark, before beginning 
the study of medicai subjects, must 
spend the mornings for a year in the 
hospital, observing all the various ex- 
aminations and methods of study of 
disease and the treatment of patients 
with an idea of giving him some con- 
ception of what his subsequent train- 
ing is aiming to equip him to do. 
External examiners, known as “cen- 
sors” and appointed by the state, 
attend all the examinations and par- 
ticipate in the grading of the students. 
Any student may attend these exami- 
nations, which are oral, and listen to 
the questions and answers. 


HE longest medical course is 

that of Sweden, which ordinarily 
extends nine or ten years. It is a long, 
severe, practical training during which 
the student has a great deal of free- 
dom and an extensive experience in 
actually taking care of patients. The 
practical training is emphasized par- 
ticularly because of the scattered pop- 
ulation of Sweden and the necessity 
that all doctors shall be competent to 
deal with any situation that may arise 
in practice. As a part of the practical 
training, every student in his fourth 
year receives two months of experi- 
ence in various nursing procedures to 
equip him to deal with nursing prob- 
lems that may arise in his practice later 
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in the community. Graduation from a 
medical school confers the privilege 
of practice. Students are permitted to 
practice for limited periods under spe- 
cial students’ licenses. 

Denmark and Norway are the only 
countries that control the training of 
specialists. No physicians after grad- 
uation may practice a specialty unless 
he has had a specified training in that 
particular field. This training cannot 
be completed in less than six years 
after graduation, and is sharply pre- 
scribed for each specialty. 

There are a number of social and 
economic factors operating in all the 
European countries to influence med- 
ical practice, chief of which are the 
various forms of sickness insurance. 
In Germany, only 5 per cent of the 
physicians obtain their livelihood from 
private practice. About 80 per cent are 
dependent upon insurance practice, the 
balance being in various salaried posi- 
tions. In England, one-third of the 
physicians do insurance practice, but 
not exclusively. In Scotland, the med- 
ical services of one-half the land area 
are provided through a government 
subsidy under the National Health 
Insurance Act known as the High- 
lands and Islands Medical Service 
Fund. In Sweden, a large number of 
medical graduates go into salaried 
government positions for a period. 
These and other economic and social 
factors have an important influence 
not only on medical practice, but upon 
the general features of medical train- 
ing as well. [Vol. II, No. 1] 
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Intellectual Life of Alumni 


By DANIEL L. GRANT 


Is Education after Graduation from College to Become a 
Function of Institutions of Higher Learning? 


HE idea that a college might 
organize itself for continuing 
the education of its students 
after they leave its halls is relatively 
new. Experience has been miscel- 
laneous. The conception, if indeed 
it may be said that there is yet any 
clear conception on which any number 
of people agree, is hydra-headed in 
its beginnings. It is fair to say, for 
instance, that a part of the urge which 
went into the development of the 
Home Study Department of Colum- 
bia University was this recognition of 
the intellectual need of the alumnus, 
because the department had been built 
up by a former alumni secretary who 
had “discovered that one of the prin- 
cipal things that alumni clubs wanted 
. . . Was something to do.” And this 
“something” seemed to this official to 
be educational. 

Amherst College was the first 
institution, soon after the war, to 
inaugurate a program of educational 
service for its alumni, proceeding “on 
the theory that a substantial group of 
alumni have an intellectual interest, 
and that it is our task to find that in- 
terest, and having done so, to con- 
tribute to its development in the best 
way possible.” From its original 
announcement to its fifty-three hun- 


dred alumni, one thousand replies 
were received covering “the widest 
conceivable range of interest.” The 
faculty undertook to guide those in- 
terested in their reading, organizing 
the different subjects according to the 
demand, the nature of the subject, 
and the discretion of the faculty com- 
mittee in charge. This reading-course 
plan continued at Amherst ageres- 
sively for three years, and was then 
slowly abandoned in favor of a less 
pretentious and less exacting method. 
Meantime, however, the idea had 
spread to other institutions and has 
been developed since on a wide scale 
by the American Library Association. 

In 1925, Provost Penniman, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, an- 
nounced an educational “service .. . 
based upon two principles: first, that 
education is a lifelong process, and 
[second], that the University as an 
institution devoted to the promotion 
of education should participate in such 
service.” Eight different agencies 
were proposed for rendering this serv- 
ice to the alumni, on both a profes- 
sional and a cultural level. And in 
undertaking these services it was be- 
lieved “that the University is entering 
upon one of the most noteworthy ad- 
vances in the history of American 
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INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF ALUMNI 


education.” By 1928, the American 
Alumni Council was ready to recog- 
nize the intellectual aspect of the 
college-alumnus relationship as_ its 
basic and most important one. Since 
that time the Council has, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Association for 
Adult Education, been studying and 
experimenting in this field of educa- 
tional activity. 


HE conscious, planned intellec- 
tual services rendered in recent 
years by some of our colleges and 
universities to their alumni take many 
forms. Prominent, and perhaps fore- 
most, of the methods used is that of 
stimulating and advising systematic 
reading. This, the reader’s adviser 
service, has, in turn, taken varied 
forms. The original plan at Amherst 
was designed to organize a certain 
amount of reading material around a 
specified subject in which the alumni 
showed interest, characterized as 
“reading courses.” Reviews of the 
best currently issued books have been 
distributed in certain alumni bodies, 
with no regard to a previous demand. 
Book reviews appear in alumni jour- 
nals with increasing frequency. Smith 
College has developed the Amherst 
idea, but will permit one alumna to 
have only one reading course at a 
time, thus forcing greater concentra- 
tion. Wellesley has undertaken to 
work out for its alumnae intensive- 
reading courses for those who can 
come back to the college library and 
spend sufficient time to go thoroughly 
into any particular subject. 
The response in any of these cases 
has not been particularly wide, nor 
sustained in any certain manner. Per- 
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haps the most substantial experience 
in this field has been that of Smith 
College, where a fairly large and a 
reasonably well-stabilized group of 
alumnae have followed the work from 
course to course and from year to year. 

The experience with short courses 
or institutes can probably be illus- 
trated at its best by the experience of 
Vassar College. Beginning in 1924 
short institutes were held in Alumnae 
House on the edge of the campus, 
matriculating in three years something 
over one thousand persons, of whom 
60 per cent were alumnae. In addi- 
tion to those who came and registered, 
faculty members and students flocked 
to certain conferences, doubling the 
attendance above actual registration. 
The institutes, for the most part, were 
conducted over the week-end, al- 
though some of them lasted for as 
much as two weeks. The conference 
on poetry was the most widely at- 
tended, while gardening represents 
the best-sustained interest, an institute 
being held each spring when the sap 
begins to rise. Some of the lecturers 
were drawn from the college faculty, 
and some from the outside. Lafay- 
ette College has had one experience 
with this sort of enterprise. In 1928, 
the alumni of the School of Com- 
merce of New York University set 
up an institute of business, planned to 
renew itself each year. Harvard has 
had something of a similar plan in its 
School of Business, although not so 
rigidly limited to its alumni. 

In addition to the reading plans 
and institutes, there are miscellaneous 
methods which have been employed 
with no great persistency and with 
little regard for the special needs of 
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the alumni. Among these is the in- 
creasing number of articles of general 
educational value in alumni journals, 
but generally a poor competitor for 
the best of the commercial journals. 
Again, the visits of faculty to alumni 
dinners have become more educational 
and less personal and reminiscent. 
One or two institutions have made 
rather heroic efforts to reach their 
alumni through lectures. Urban 
universities usually have their sub- 
scription lecture courses which, it is 
expected, will appeal largely to resi- 
dent alumni. Dartmouth College 
experimented with some lectures for 
its alumni arranged at commencement 
time, but with no great success. 

A number of institutions undertake 
to have their alumni revisit the cam- 
pus when the institutions are in nor- 
mal operation, to hear discussions of 
various matters of intellectual interest, 
to revisit their old teachers, and other- 
wise to conduct an intellectual home- 
coming. The convocations held at 
Yale and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on Washington’s birthday are 
symbolic of this method. The radio 
has been resorted to for a few pro- 
grams directed primarily at the 
alumni. Some institutions have com- 
bined their reading advice with the 
offer to supply books from the library, 
particularly on subjects upon which it 
is difficult to find data, and to alumni 
and alumnae in rural districts or 
otherwise separated from abundant 
sources of reading material. Some 
institutions have placed their resources 
at the disposal of their alumni for 
advanced or highly specialized re- 
search. Others have had special ar- 
ticles prepared for alumni publication, 
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or issued special publications giving 
treatment to important matters of 
wide intellectual interest, and, in fact, 
some institutions have inclined to re- 
gard their press as being primarily 
founded for the alumni. 

The real importance of all this 
experience is, perhaps, not so much 
in what has been accomplished, as it 
is an evidence of a new attitude. 
While fifty or sixty institutions have 
made some conscious effort in behalf 
of their alumni, there are hundreds 
which have done nothing. Many of 
them are now considering the matter 
for the first time. 

Of course, it has not been possible 
to cover in a study of the experience 
in this field the permanent and stimu- 
lating relationship which often devel- 
ops between the great teachers and 
their students. This sort of experi- 
ence, however, is more personal than 
an essential part of institutional policy, 
and for this reason is beyond the pale 
of our immediate concern. 


HE approach to this problem of 

the continuing intellectual life 
of college and university alumni has 
not been the single-purposed one of 
devotion to the integrity and welfare 
of the intellectual life. It has been as 
often a by-product of the insistent 
urge to organize alumni for direct and 
immediate university service: political 
and financial. Perhaps, therefore, a 
more important question is, What is 
the present need and attitude of the 
alumni? A study of almost a thou- 
sand men and women who were 
graduated from fourteen colleges and 
universities has been made. The in- 
stitutions represented are from differ- 
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INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF ALUMNI 


ent parts of the country and are 
distributed among the principal types 
of educational institutions: privately 
endowed universities, colleges, and 
state universities. The study does not 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE RECORD OF THE ANSWERS 
RECEIVED FROM THE ALUMNI 


Partici- | 4 
Activity 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Professional extension 
courses (since leaving 
28 10 72 
Cultural and extension 
courses (since leaving 
13 4 87 
Read professional books 
ee 66 22 34 
Read cultural books (last 
92 17 8 
Spent money for books 
70 12 30 
Read professional jour- 
nals (regularly) .... 79 23 23 
Read magazines and jour- 
nals of opinion..... 89 30 11 
Read daily papers (reg- 
94 31 6 
Visited museums (last 
Travel, time spent (last 
Lectures attended (last 
Dramas attended (last 
77 18 23 
Movies attended (last 
84 17 16 
Music programs (last 
82 19 18 
Professional educational 
societies (member of ) 62 17 38 
Cultural educational so- 
cieties (member of). 46 13 54 
Avocation, time spent 
(last year)......... 67 26 33 


undertake to formulate the definition 
of the educational experience of that 
enigmatic person, the average alum- 
nus, but it does attempt to answer 
several important questions regarding 
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interested alumni, and alumni with a 
far above average academic experi- 
ence in the background. What edu- 
cational opportunities have the best 
of them been using? Have these 
opportunities been adequate? Could 
the work done by other educational 
agencies be better performed by the 
colleges, and vice versa? 


HE alumni included in this 
study were fairly distributed 
over the different age-levels; 93 per 
cent held some academic degree, and 
the entire group holds an average of 
1.5 degrees each; and 65 per cent are 
men. The group attended an average 
of 1.85 colleges or universities each; 
60 per cent of the degrees were the 
foundational degrees in the arts and 
pure sciences and, if you include the 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees as 
essentially cultural in emphasis, 78 
per cent of the degrees would then 
fall in this group. Over 40 per cent 
live in large cities, and many of those 
reported in the country are in college 
towns where the educational advan- 
tages are superior. Thirty-one per 
cent are engaged in educational work, 
and, if to this group be added those in 
the learned professions, it is found 
that 60 per cent are in essentially in- 
tellectual pursuits. From every stand- 
point the group studied represents 
unusually favorable circumstances. 
The questionnaire employed, and 
distributed through the offices of the 
respective alumni secretaries, revolved 
about the single question: “What 
educational opportunities have you 
used since leaving college?” The 


question was limited to “the past 
year” in certain cases in order to get 
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a reasonably accurate answer and a 
coherent picture. A suggestive analy- 
sis of how this intellectual experience 
may have expressed itself was made, 
covering forty-five different sugges- 
tions and classified according to pro- 
fessional, cultural, and recreational 
and avocational interests. 

What are the earmarks of an in- 
tellectual life? The standards set up 
are listed in the first column of 
Table I, in the second column is the 
percentage reporting participation of 
some sort, the third column gives the 
percentage of the total group which 
accounts for one-half of the activity 
reported by all, and the final column 
shows the non-participating group. 

Summarizing the results, as judged 
by the seventeen standards, it is found 
that 33 per cent, in the aggregate, are 
a negative group, and that, on the 
other hand, one-half of the activity 
reported by the entire group is ac- 
counted for an aggregate of 18 per 
cent of the group studied. So much 
for the findings as to relative partici- 
pation, showing, as they do, that the 
vital intellectual life of this group is 
concentrated in the experience of a 
very, very few of the best educated. 

What is the actual extent of par- 
ticipation, if the negative group be 
excluded from these answers? The 
readers of professional magazines 
averaged slightly more than two 
each regularly, of daily newspapers 
slightly less than two each, less than 
an average of five visits were made to 
the museum during the preceding 
year, less than four weeks were aver- 
aged in travel for that period, less 
than nine lectures were attended, 
nearly seven visits to the legitimate 
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drama, eighteen visits to motion pic- 
tures, nine visits to musical programs, 
held an average membership in pro- 
fessional educational societies of less 
than 2.5, of about two in non-pro- 
fessional educational societies, gave 
approximately an hour a day to avo- 
cational or recreational interests, read 
on an average of nine professional 
books during the year, and of eighteen 
non-professional books. 


IVIDING the near one thousand 
individuals according to the 
type of institution from which they 
graduated—colleges, private univer- 
sities, and state universities—it is 
found that on the average the college 
group shows a wider participation in 
the general cultural experience, the 
private university group ranks about 
midway, and the state-university 
group shows the smallest participa- 
tion. In turn the college group 
voiced the strongest demand for cul- 
tural assistance, whereas the state- 
university group voiced the largest 
demand for professional assistance. 
In addition to seeking the exact in- 
tellectual experience of this group, 
at the conclusion of each section of the 
questionnaire (professional, cultural, 
and recreational) this question was 
added—“In this specific connection 
is there anything which your college 
or university can do continuously to 
assist you?” When it was related to 
professional interests 42 per cent 
failed to answer, 14 per cent said defi- 
nitely “No,” 33 per cent said “Yes,” 
6 per cent explained that they are 
already supplied, while 5 per cent 
were uncertain. When related to cul- 
tural interests this question drew an 
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even larger percentage of blanks, 62 
per cent failing to reply, with a cor- 
respondingly smaller group who 
answered “No,” a similar-sized group 
who felt themselves already supplied, 
and with a slightly larger group 
answering uncertain. Twenty-five per 
cent replied “Yes.” When we pass to 
avocation, hobbies, or use of leisure 
time the findings are even more nega- 
tive. This time 64 per cent leave the 
question unanswered, and an addi- 
tional 18 per cent say “No,” and a 
meager 12 per cent said that there 
might be places at which the college 
could serve. 

From every point of view, this brief 
study would indicate that the alumnus 
is a projection of what he was as an 
undergraduate, carrying with him the 
same interests, and, for the most part, 
failing to develop new interests which 
did not have some beginning during 
undergraduate experience, certainly 
no new attitude. 


XPERIENCE in making the 
college or university a continu- 

ing intellectual servant of its alumni 
has been definitely limited or ham- 
pered from a number of points of 
view. In the first place, most educa- 
tional institutions which have partici- 
pated in any conscious program have 
backed into the work, being impelled 
by the demand for closer alumni con- 
tact and support. The program at 
Amherst was admittedly the by- 
product of an endowment campaign; 
similarly, a series of lectures published 
in the Weekly at Princeton resulted 
from a financial campaign; and, when 
Provost Penniman of Pennsylvania 
announced his phenomenal departure 


in higher educational procedure, it 
was admitted that the plan had been 
hatched jointly in the minds of the 
Provost and the Director of the 
Alumni Fund. President Little’s 
widely heralded “alumni university” 
of Michigan revolved about the need 
of getting alumni to put more money 
in different aspects of University life 
in which they might be interested, to 
make a hobby of giving money to a 
pet project in the University rather 
than losing one’s identity in a general 
fund for University purposes con- 
tributed by many folk. There is no 
escaping the fact that, more often than 
not, interest in the intellectual life of 
the alumni has been incidental to these 
other urges. 

In the second place, expecting a 
small college, with a limited curricu- 
lum, to be able to respond to and to 
supply the varying needs of their 
alumni would require a profound en- 
largement of their staff, not to say 
their curriculum, in order to maintain 
the pace of their alumni. It is likely, 
therefore, that as soon as our higher 
educational institutions generally be- 
gin recognizing their obligations to 
the educational life of their alumni 
they will find themselves forced into 
co-operative undertakings. But this 
does violence to the whole genus of 
organized college alumni, whose 
loyalty has been as much to compete 
with another institution as it has been 
to return homage to Alma Mater. 

In the third place, and as a corol- 
lary to what has just been stated, 
educational societies of one sort or 
another, such as the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, have 
been organized independently of any 
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particular institution and have done 
some of the most vital work in supply- 
ing the continuing intellectual needs 
of the college-trained persons. In- 
deed, it is fair to say that the most 
vital and widespread work done so 
far has been by other organizations 
than the colleges themselves. 


I; IS clear, therefore, that we must 
have a fresh approach if we are 
going to attack this problem on its 
merit and achieve something which is 
thoroughly worth while. Institutional 
lines will have to be forgotten. The 
agitator and the propagandist, who 
would ignore the fundamental im- 
portance of what transpired during 
undergraduate experience and start a 
reformatory in the life of older 
people, should be relegated to other 
undertakings, and not permitted to 
distort this picture. The hope of the 
movement is that we shall begin 
achieving a life on an intellectual 
level. The physical frontier with its 
emotionalism and camp meetings has 
passed. A new frontier of scientific 
endeavor has come and it is unemo- 
tional. The bugaboo of a hostile ma- 
jority is having a hard time to impress 
such matters as the flow of electric 
current. 

If we are to achieve a life on an 
intellectual level, we cannot approach 
the problem in parts assuming that 
the problem up to the day of gradua- 
tion from college be one part, already 
provided for, and that we have left 
before us for an independent attack 
the province which comes after gradu- 
ation. That won’t work! We need an 
all-inclusive conception of educational 
endeavor into which the undergradu- 
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ate experience can fit along beside the 
continuing non-resident intellectual 
experience of mature years. This 
means new time-patterns in education: 
we must escape the traditional time- 
pattern without which we have been 
unable to think educationally. There 
is no magic in a four-year curriculum, 
and yet we frequently act as though 
the four-year resident pattern must 
be preserved inviolate. 

More important yet, a fresh ap- 
proach means an opportunity to differ- 
entiate more clearly between training 
courses and essentially educative ex- 
perience. The two have become hope- 
lessly confused in recent years. The 
bulk of higher educational experience 
has shifted over in the direction of 
training courses, and away from edu- 
cative experience, in response to 
America’s scientific era. Already we 
award almost seven first professional 
degrees for every three degrees of the 
basic arts and pure sciences. This in- 
trusion of training courses in under- 
graduate experiences has been only 
partially effective. More important, 
they have seriously confused the 
picture of educating one’s self before 
getting so seriously concerned with 
training one’s self. If, therefore, we 
approach the educational problem 
with a new time-pattern, we can begin 
to disentangle the medley which has 
been set up in undergraduate days 
through a more rigid division between 
educative courses and training courses. 
Thus we will have opened up an 
entirely new era of possibilities for 
undergraduate experience. And it can 
be demonstrated that a great many of 
the training courses can more effec- 
tively be postponed until the stage in 
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life at which they are needed, adult 
education courses, if we mean non- 
resident courses for mature folk. Cer- 
tainly the stupid process of crowding 
them into undergraduate days has 
already hopelessly broken down. 

If, therefore, an interest in the con- 
tinuing intellectual life of the college- 
trained man and woman opens our 
eyes for basic readjustments in our 
whole advanced educational proced- 
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ure, it will indeed have been a first- 
class contribution. If, on the other 
hand, it is only to be a by-product of 
alumni relationships organized to get 
money and political support, if it is 
going to be approached solely in terms 
of postgraduate experience with no 
fundamental influence upon what goes 
before, it will continue a makeshift 
and a fruitful field only for the propa- 


gandist and the agitator. 
[Vol. II, No. 1] 
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The University as a Corporation 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


The Constitutionally Independent Status of Certain State 
Universities Is Worthy of Attention 


HE American state university 

is generally regarded as sub- 
ject to the will of the state 
legislature in all respects. Only about 
half of our state universities receive 
any mention in the constitutions of 
their respective states. In these cases 
the constitutional provision is usually 
little more than an acceptance of the 
conditions of the Federal land-grant 
and subsidizing acts, or perhaps a per- 
functory command to the legislature 
to support the institution, as the con- 
dition of certain public funds may per- 
mit and as its needs may require. A 
few constitutions expressly fix the 
location of the university, or prescribe 
the composition of its governing 
board, or fix the minimum price at 
which its lands may be sold, or regu- 
late other details of its conduct, thus 
rendering it immune from legislative 
interference in those matters. Ex- 
cept where it is protected by the con- 
stitution, the university is merely a 
creature of the legislature, which may 
on occasion dictate any detail of its 
management, or even abolish it alto- 
gether. However, in at least four 
states, Michigan, Minnesota, Califor- 
nia, and Idaho, it possesses a measure 
of independence from the legislature 
and the other branches of the govern- 


ment, by virtue of having the status of 
a constitutional corporation, with cer- 
tain rights, powers, and privileges ex- 
pressly confirmed and perpetuated in 
the organic law of the state." The 
characteristics of this status may be 
discovered by an examination of the 
judicial decisions bearing on the sub- 
ject in each of these states. 

The University of Michigan was 
founded in 1837 by an act of the 
legislature, and remained subject. to 
legislative control until the constitu- 
tion of 1850 raised it to the status 
of a constitutional corporation. This 
constitution expressly continued the 
board of regents as a body corporate, 
but changed its composition, and de- 
clared that “the board of regents shall 
have general supervision of the uni- 
versity, and the direction and control 
of all expenditures from the univer- 
sity interest fund.” These provisions 
were unaffected by the revision of the 
constitution accomplished in 1908, 
and remain in force today. Since 
1850 a number of attempts at legis- 
lative interference with the manage- 
ment of the university have been 
made, but the Michigan supreme 
court has uniformly upheld the right 


See Viesselman, P. W. “Colleges and Univer- 
sities—Legal Status of State Universities,” Dakota 
Law Review, II (December, 1928), p. 309. 
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of the regents, as a constitutional 
body, to exclusive control of the uni- 
versity in such matters as the location 
of its departments, the appointment 
of professors, the alienation or acqui- 
sition of its property, and the expendi- 
ture of funds allotted to it by the 
Federal Government, or by uncondi- 
tional appropriation acts of the state 
legislature.” In holding unconstitu- 
tional a legislative act which in sub- 
stance commanded the regents to 
move the homeopathic medical de- 
partment from Ann Arbor to Detroit, 
the court exposed the relation between 
the legislature and the regents, as 
follows: 


The board of regents and the legislature 
derive their power from the same supreme 
authority, namely, the constitution. In so 
far as the powers of each are defined by 
that instrument, limitations are imposed, 
and a direct power conferred upon one nec- 
essarily excludes its existence in the other, 
in the absence of language showing the 
contrary intent. . . . They are separate 
and distinct constitutional bodies, with the 
powers of the regents defined. By no rule 
of construction can it be held that either 
can encroach upon or exercise the powers 
conferred upon the other. 


The Michigan State College of 
Agriculture, governed by the state 
board of agriculture, now enjoys a 
constitutionally independent status 
similar to that of the University of 
Michigan. The board of agriculture 
was merely a board of statutory crea- 
tion from 1861 to 1908, but the 


1908 constitution confirmed and per- 


* Cases: Sterling v. Regents, 68 N.W. 253, 110 
Mich. 369, 34 L.R.A. 150 (1896); People ex rel. 
Drake v. Regents, 4 Mich. 98 (1856); Weinberg v. 
Regents et al., 97 Mich. 245, 56 N.W. 605 (1893); 
Regents v. Auditor General, 167 Mich. 144, 132 
N.W. 1037 (1911). 


petuated its corporate existence and 
expressly gave it control of the college 
in language similar to that used in the 
grant of power to the regents of the 
university. The supreme court has 
since more than once upheld the con- 
stitutional independence of the board 
of agriculture.* It is noteworthy that 
where two separate institutions enjoy 
this status, as in Michigan, the inte- 
gration of the state system of higher 
education through co-ordination or 
consolidation of the control of the 
separate institutions is impossible ex- 
cept by constitutional amendment. 


HE University of Minnesota, 

although long subject to legisla- 
tive interference in its management 
under an erroneous practical construc- 
tion of the constitution of the state, 
was definitely restored to its constitu- 
tional independence by a recent mo- 
mentous decision of the state supreme 
court.* Its board of regents was in- 
corporated by the territorial assembly 
in 1851, with the right to “govern” 
the university. The act reserved to 
the legislative assembly the right to 
alter, amend, or repeal it at any time; 
but no substantial changes were made 
up to the adoption of the first con- 
stitution of the state in 1858. This 
constitution expressly confirmed the 
name, location, and corporate exist- 
ence of the university, and perpetu- 
ated the existing powers of the regents 
as follows: “All the rights, immuni- 
ties, franchises, and endowments here- 
tofore granted or conferred are hereby 


* Cases: Bauer v. State Board of Agriculture, 164 
Mich. 415, 129 N.W. 713 (1911); State Board of 
Agriculture v. Fuller, Auditor General, 180 Mich. 349, 
147 N.W. 529 (1914). 

“ State v. Chase (Minn.), 220 N.W. 951 (1928). 
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perpetuated unto the said university.” 
Although numerous subsequent legis- 
lative acts affected the control of the 
university intimately, no question of 
the definition of its legitimate sphere 
of independent authority was raised 
until an act of 1925, effecting a reor- 
ganization and consolidation of the 
executive branch of the state govern- 
ment, purported to subject all ex- 
penditures of university funds to the 
approval of a state commission of ad- 
ministration and finance. 

Soon thereafter the board of re- 
gents incurred an item of expense in 
making a preliminary survey of the 
feasibility of installing a plan of group 
insurance for its faculty members and 
other employees, which item was dis- 
approved on the ground of policy 
by the state commission of admin- 
istration and finance, whereupon the 
state auditor declined to approve the 
voucher and issue his warrant for its 
payment. The regents instituted a 
mandamus proceeding against the 
auditor, causing the supreme court to 
determine the question of the validity 
the relevant part of the act of 1925. 
The court declared that the constitu- 
tion plainly placed the executive con- 
trol of the university in the regents, 
beyond the power of the legislature to 
infringe upon or transfer. That part 
of the act of 1925 which purported to 
subject every expenditure of univer- 
sity funds by the regents to the scru- 
tiny and approval of the state board of 
administration and finance was there- 
fore invalid, and the writ of man- 
damus prayed for was granted. The 
court recognized the difficulty of 
drawing a precise line between the 
authority of the legislature and that 
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of the regents, but had no hesitancy in 
holding the university to be constitu- 
tionally independent of all other exec- 
utive authority. The case is an inter- 
esting example of the collision which 
occurs between the adherents of the 
theory of centralization of control of 
state finances and the educators and 
lay board members who stand for a 
large measure of autonomy for educa- 
tional institutions.” 


HE University of California was 

created and organized by an 
act of the legislature of 1868, which 
vested its general government and 
superintendence in a board of regents, 
which was empowered, among other 
things, to prescribe the conditions 
under which residents of the state of 
the age of fourteen years or more 
might be admitted as students. The 
constitution of 1879 raised the univer- 
sity to the dignity of a constitutional 
department of the state: 


The University of California shall con- 
stitute a public trust, and its organization 
and government shall be perpetually con- 
tinued in the form and character prescribed 
by the organic act creating the same, . . . 
subject only to such legislative controls as 
may be necessary to ensure compliance with 
the terms of its endowments and the proper 
investment and security of its funds. 


In several cases the courts have de- 
clared and to some extent defined the 
independence of the university from 


* For the educators’ viewpoint, see: (1) Brooks, 
Stratton D., “The Place of a University in That 
Type of Reorganization of State Government Known 
as Consolidation,” in Transactions and Proceedings of 
the National Association of State Universities, 1927; 
Vol. 25, pp. 55-63; (2) Murphree, A. A. “The Re- 
lations of the University to the State Budget Commis- 
sion,” Loc. cit., pp. 63-69; (3) Coffman, Lotus D. 
“The Control of State Universities,” Transactions, 
etc., Vol. 27, pp. 130-39. 
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legislative interference in its manage- 
ment.° On two occasions the right of 
the regents to make and enforce a 
compulsory vaccination rule applica- 
ble to all matriculants has been up- 
held. In the first of these instances, 
the court held that the words of the 
constitution showed a clear intent to 
invest the board of regents with a 
larger degree of independence and 
discretion than is usually possessed by 
such inferior boards and commissions 
as are the subjects of legislative crea- 
tion and control, and that this ampli- 
tude of power must be construed to 
include the power to make reasonable 
rules and regulations to protect the 
health of its students. This decision 
was reached despite the fact that a 
statute in force at the time provided 
for the exemption from the operation 
of the state-wide compulsory vaccina- 
tion law of such pupils in the public 
schools or students in colleges as 
offered evidence that they or their 
parents were conscientiously opposed 
to vaccination. The court declared 
this provision for exemption to be no 
positive health regulation at all, and 
therefore not applicable to the uni- 
versity, which possessed full power to 
regulate health matters in the absence 
of positive statutory enactments in 
that sphere of authority with which 
its regulations might conflict, in which 
event the legislative act would prevail 
over the university ordinance. 

Idaho, however, has experienced 
the conflict between the principle of 
centralization of state control of public 
expenditures and that of constitu- 


tional autonomy for state institutions 

* People v. Kewen, 69 Cal. 215, 10 P. 393 
(1886); Williams v. Wheeler (Cal.App.), 138 P. 937 
(1913); Wallace v. Regents (Cal.App.), 242 P. 892. 
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of higher education, and the state 
supreme court has resolved the con- 
flict in a manner comparable to that 
previously described in Minnesota. 
The constitution of Idaho contains a 
section on the status of the university 
which is substantially similar to those 
of Michigan, Minnesota, and Califor- 
nia. Another section constitutes the 
governor, secretary of state, and at- 
torney-general a board of examiners, 
with power to scrutinize all claims 
against the state. A supplementary 
statute empowers the department of 
public works to procure and supply all 
furniture and office equipment and 
supplies needed by the several state 
departments. Other statutes directed 
the payment of certain moneys re- 
ceived by the regents into the hands 
of the state treasurer, and forbade the 
purchase of lands on a time contract 
for university needs without authori- 
zation by the board of examiners. 


HESE legislative attempts to 

enmesh the university in a 
scheme of centralized state control of 
its finances finally caused the board of 
regents (the State Board of Education 
and Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, a single board governing 
all state institutions of higher educa- 
tion and supervising the state system 
of elementary and secondary schools) 
to draw up a comprehensive declara- 
tion of its constitutional independence 
in the management of the university, 
in the form of a resolution of October 
I, 1920. This resolution, after assert- 
ing the true legal status of the univer- 
sity and deploring interference with its 
affairs by the board of examiners, the 
state treasurer, the state auditor, and 
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the department of public works pro- 
ceeded formally to direct the officers 
and agents of the board of regents to 
do a number of specific acts in disre- 
gard of existing statutes and in con- 
formity with the board’s conception 
of its constitutional rights and duties. 

The sequel to the promulgation of 
this resolution was an action for a writ 
of prohibition brought in the supreme 
court on the relation of the attorney- 
general.” The court declared the 
status of the university to be analo- 
gous to that of the University of 
Michigan, and quoted the words of 
the Michigan court as accurately de- 
fining its position: 


It is made . . . a constitutional corpo- 
ration of independent authority, which, 
within the scope of its functions, is co- 
ordinate with and equal to that of the 
Legislature. 


It was held that the constitution of 
Idaho could not be construed as con- 
ferring upon the board of examiners 
power to pass upon claims against the 
board of regents, since such a con- 
struction would in the final analysis 
operate to deprive the regents of the 
control and direction of the funds of 
the university, and make them sub- 
servient to the board of examiners, 
which status could not be compatible 
with their constitutional powers. The 
statutes of similar tenor were declared 
invalid. The writ of prohibition was 
denied and the position of the regents 
as set forth in their resolution was 
upheld in all respects. 

In Oklahoma the state university is 
of statutory creation and subject to 


* State ex rel. Black v. State Board of Education 
et al. (Idaho), 196 P. 201 (1921). 
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legislative control as are most state 
universities, but the state board of 
agriculture, as governing board of the 
agricultural and mechanical college, 
has maintained a status like that of 
the four state universities described.* 


TATE constitutions are more or 
less continuously being amended 
and revised or wholly re-written. 
Does the increasing importance of 
state-supported higher education war- 
rant the more general recognition of 
the state university as an “independ- 
ent function or department of the 
state government,” as in California? 
Should the institution possess the con- 
stitutional powers and prerogatives 
which have been successfully asserted 
in Michigan, Minnesota, and Idaho? 
Are these states setting an example 
which it would be well for others to 
follow? It might seem that higher 
educational institutions in every state 
deserve the dignity of a degree of 
autonomy, and that they would gain 
from having certain guaranties against 
legislative meddling with their man- 
agement made a part of the organic 
law. However, it will be remem- 
bered that if the board of one institu- 
tion is elevated to a constitutionally 
independent status without provision 
for statutory addition to its duties, or 
if two separate institutions are so 
elevated, as in Michigan, then subse- 
quent legislative attempts to co-ordi- 
nate or centralize the entire state 
system of higher education will meet 
the obstacle of unconstitutionality. 
If we accept as an axiom that it is 
poor policy to integrate the control of 


® Trapp, State Auditor v. Cook Construction Com 
pany, 24 Okla. 850, 105 P. 667 (1909). 
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higher education with other non- 
educational departments of the state 
government, we still have the differ- 
ent question of the creation of an 
integrated state system of education, 
eliminating institutional rivalries and 
inarticulations between different units 
and levels in the system. Integration 
of state educational administration is 
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undoubtedly a tendency of the times, 
and a salutary one within limits. The 
makers of future state constitutions 
will need to take cognizance of that 
tendency, weighing its merits and con- 
sidering its impact upon their concep- 
tions of the place higher education 
should occupy in the fundamental 


plan of the state government. 
[Vol. II, No. 1} 
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College Students and Reading 


By LUELLA COLE PRESSEY 


Does the College Freshman Understand What He Reads 
in the Textbooks of His Courses? 


HIS report is but one of a 

series which will present a 

survey of the needs of college 
Freshmen in different fields." The 
areas covered will be reading, mathe- 
matics, English composition, gram- 
mar, and social science. The methods 
used in deriving the list of funda- 
mentals in each area is in general the 
same and will be described later. 

The main question behind this 
rather extensive research is: What 
do college Freshmen really need to 
know at entrance? Thus far, any 
effort at setting up requirements 
seems to have concerned itself chiefly 
with the collecting of opinions rather 
than with the determination of facts. 
The writer proposes, therefore, to 
find out by objective means just what 
students do need to know before at- 
tempting college work. 

The approach to the problem was 
quite simple and direct. The matter 
was looked at from the student’s point 
of view. What did he have to do in 
preparing his lessons? Obviously, he 
had to read his textbooks, work out 


his problems, read his outside refer- 
2The other articles have already appeared in 
School Science and Mathematics, XXX (March, 
1930), pp. 238-43; The English Journal, XIX (No- 
vember, 1930), pp. 705-10; the Modern Language 
Journal, XIV (May, 1930), pp. 624-30; and the 
Historical Outlook, XXI (May, 1930), pp. 218-23. 


ences, write his reports, read his lab- 
oratory manual, and finally write his 
examinations. The first step appeared 
to be to attack the matter directly by 
analyzing these materials into the 
elements that were necessary if stu- 
dents were to read their assignments 
with understanding, work out the re- 
quired problems, and write papers 
that could be understood. It should 
be realized at once that the texts were 
not analyzed to discover the content 
of freshman courses, but to find out 
what a student needed to know be- 
fore he started to read statements 
which the author of a given test as- 
sumed he would know and conse- 
quently did not explain. The courses 
for which the texts were analyzed are 
listed here—courses in which there 
are large numbers of Freshmen: Eng- 
lish composition and literature; ele- 
mentary French, Spanish, German, 
and Latin; algebra; beginning chem- 
istry, physics, geology, and geogra- 
phy; American and European history; 
zodlogy, botany, and psychology. 

In examining these texts tabulations 
were made of every mathematical con- 
cept, every mathematical skill, every 
formula, every type of graph, every 
problem, every type of reading-mat- 
ter, every grammatical concept, every 
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necessary skill in written English (de- 
rived from the study of examination 
papers rather than of texts), every 
historical concept, every geographical 
location, every date, every historical 
individual, and every scientific prin- 
ciple. These items may be considered 
as the raw elements of which “pre- 
vious preparation” is made. 

As the analysis progressed, it be- 
came evident that the previous prep- 
aration needed by college students 
might be divided into the five main 
sections listed in the first paragraph. 
The specific procedures in investi- 
gating the elements in each of these 
divisions varied slightly according to 
the nature of the subject-matter being 
considered, and will be described later. 


S A first step in the determination 

of the reading needs of the 
average Freshman, the writer read 
through all the textbooks used in six- 
teen courses just enumerated with the 
intention of classifying the material 
presented. Certain special types of 
reading problems were at once evi- 
dent; students had to read diagrams, 
tables, graphs, and formulas. There 
was frequent need for the reading of 
problems. These types of reading 
were most common in the textbooks 
of science. A study was, therefore, 
made of the number and types of 
graphs and diagrams that occurred in 
the texts from the sixteen courses.” 
The frequency of 2,145 graphic rep- 
resentations’ classified into different 
sorts is expressed in percentages thus: 
* These results are taken from the Master’s thesis 
—— Henry, on file in the Ohio State University 


*In addition to the types enumerated in the table 
there were 1,105 actual photographs. 
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Types of Representation &, 
I. Graphs: 
Compound bar graphs... 
Compound linear graphs..............--. 6.2 
Frequency histogram or polygon........... 3-7 
II. Maps:* 
5-5 
With boundary keys 7 
With area and boundary keys...........-. 1.4 
57-6 
V. Cross sections of schematic drawings....... 10.4 


It is evident at once that bar graphs, 
curves, maps (usually with keys), 
cross-section diagrams, and diagram- 
matic pictures of apparatus, organisms, 
land formations, and the like, must be 
read. All too often, students skip such 
materials because of inadequate read- 
ing skill. From the table just pre- 
sented it appears that 95.6 per cent of 
all the graphic representations are of 
four types—linear graphs, schematic 
pictures, maps, and schematic draw- 
ings of cross sections. If a student is 
familiar with these types he is quite 
well prepared. If he is unfamiliar, he 
is handicapped in his work in science. 

Another count was made of the for- 
mulas that appear in mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. These for- 
mulas present reading problems of 
peculiar difficulty. As a result, stu- 
dents often memorize a formula 
blindly because they do not know 
how to read it and find its meaning. 
Formulas do not occur much in ele- 
mentary courses outside of the three 
subjects mentioned, nor even with 
great frequency within these subjects, 
but when they do occur they offer a 
crucial problem of reading. An item- 
ized list of all formulas found in the 
physics, chemistry, and mathematics 

* About 50 of these were relief mape. 
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texts was therefore made. These 
formulas were then grouped accord- 
ing to type, which is dependent chiefly 
upon the nature of the operations 
needed to handle them. Certain types 
of formulas are much commoner than 
others. A list of the types of formulas 
and the number and per cent of each 
appears in the table which follows: 


Type 
16 
Type 3. x = abe (or abcd) 11 
6 
Type 6. = or «= etc......... 8 
at ats _ 4 6 

Type 9. x= V ad, or V abe, 1 
Type 10. Indefinite series (VN = ,, m2, m3 .-.)... 6 


A third investigation was made of 
the nature and number of the prob- 
lems in the various texts and work 
books. The problems found were of 
two general types, those involving 
mathematical operations and_ those 
not. Of all the problems, 28 per cent 
did not involve any numbers. The 
remaining 1,010 problems were an- 


alyzed as to their complexity, thus: 
Type of Problem 
With numbers: 
1. Requiring only one operation.............. 8 
2. Requiring two operations.................. 16 
3. Requiring three operations................. 25 
4. Requiring four operations................. 9 
5. Requiring five or more operations........... 14 


Quite evidently, the reading of prob- 
lems was important for the courses 
in which problems occurred at all. 
The number of steps was given be- 
cause it seemed a relatively easy way 
of designating the complexity of the 
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problems and the need for close and 
careful reading. 

After eliminating these special 
problems of reading, the writer turned 
to a classification of the reading-mat- 
ter in the texts. The classification 
presented hereafter is far from per- 
fect, but the commonest types are in- 
cluded. The count was made in terms 
of pages, half-pages, or quarter-pages, 
showing each type of reading-matter. 
This method is rough, but it is good 
enough to point out the main types 
and the proportion each type is of 
the total. 

The percentage of the 11,800 
pages’ on which reading-matter of 
different types, exclusive of problems 
not involving numbers, is: 

Cent 
1. Reading of directions for performing an experi- 
ment, carrying out a project, writing a theme, 


2. Reading of descriptions of apparatus, processes, 
3. Reading of passages presenting a theory, rule or 
16 
4. Reading of passages presenting developments or 
5. Reading of narrative passages............... 7 
11 


In most cases, the reading-matter in 
any one text is of more than one char- 
acter. Thus a chemistry text is com- 
posed largely of types 1, 2, and 3; 
history texts concentrate chiefly on 
types 4 and 5; grammars in any lan- 
guage are composed chiefly (as far as 
the explanatory passages are con- 
cerned) of type 3; psychology texts 
show passages of types I, 2, 3, and 4; 
and so on. It should be noted that 
there are three outstanding types: the 
reading of descriptions, usually very 
detailed, the reading of general prin- 


* The total number of pages in the texts is con- 
siderably larger because of the graphs, pictures, etc. 
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ciples, and the reading of “devel- 
opments.” The reading of specific 
directions is relatively rare, but pre- 
sents an important problem in reading 
when it appears. Narrative reading 
appears far less important than the 
reading of descriptions and expositions. 

It might be said, in summary of the 
investigations just given, that the 
reading needs of a college student as 
shown by analysis of his textbooks 
include ability to read simple graphs, 
diagrams, tables, and formulas; abil- 
ity to read fairly complex problems; 
and ability to read at least a half- 
dozen common types of textual mat- 
ter. In addition, this latter reading 
should be accomplished at a rate of 
not less than 150 words per minute, 
if the student is to keep up with his 
assignments. 


N THE basis of these results, 

a reading test has been con- 
structed. The test is composed of the 
various types of reading that will be 
necessary in the course of the average 
student’s first year. From this test 
six measures may be obtained: ¢peed 
of reading typical paragraphs, +com- 
prehension of textual matter of vari- 
ous kindsJcomprehension of common 
types of diagrams,comprehension of 
problems (not the working out of the 
problems), comprehension of for- 
mulas, that is, the reading of their 
meaning, but not the technique of 
substituting values and solving the 
formulas, and tomprehension of direc- 
tions. These measures should give a 
fairly good idea of a student’s prepa- 
ration for reading his college text- 
books. Two sections of the tests are 
quoted hereafter. 
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Comprehension of Paragraphs— 

It is assumed that compounds differ 
greatly among themselves in the ease with 
which they ionize in solution. Some com- 
pounds ionize readily, others only slightly, 
and others not at all. Again, the extent 
of ionization varies with the solvent. ‘Thus 
a gas known as hydrogen chloride is 
largely ionized when dissolved in water, 
while in benzene it is not ionized at all. 
Water is the best ionizing solvent. More- 
over, dilution aids ionization. If most solu- 
tions are diluted by the addition of more 
water, the percentages of molecules under- 
going ionization increases, and reaches a 
maximum only in very @#lute solutions. 

To gain an adequate idea of the process 
of ionization it is necessary to think of it 
very much as we think of gases in connec- 
tion with kinetic theory. The molecules 
of both solvent and solute are in active 
motion and are in constant collisions with 
each other. At times these collisions result 
in the separation of some molecule of the 
electrolyte into ions. At other times ions of 
opposite charge meet and once more unite 
into molecules. The extent of ionization is 
merely the average resultant of these two 
processes. Some electrolytes are more easily 
knocked or pulled apart than others, and 
their percentage of ionization at any one 
time is therefore greater. If we dilute a 
solution, we separate the existing ions more 
widely and diminish their chances of meet- 
ing and uniting, whereas the process of 
ionization goes steadily on. ‘The percent- 
age of ionization is therefore increased by 
dilution. 
1.On the basis of the above paragraph, 

which statement do you think would be 

true? 

) Ionization is not well understood. 

( ) Much research is needed to prove 

of the kinetic theory? 

( ) There is a scientific explanation for 

the facts of ionization. 

( ) The constant activity of all kinds of 


matter does not seem reasonable. 
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2. What is the main idea of the second 
paragraph? 
( ) Ionization is carried on by com- 
pounds rather than elements. 
( ) Ions have positive and negative 
charges which may unite. 
( ) Ionization is due to the breaking 
down of molecules into ions. 
( ) The electrolyte is the compound 
being ionized. 
3. What do you infer is a basic assumption 
of the kinetic theory? 
( ) That there are ions. 
( ) That molecules are in a state of 
constant activity. 
( ) That ionization is increased by di- 
lution. 
( ) That some collisions between mole- 
cules are more violent than others. 


Comprehension of Problems— 


A certain chemical compound contains 
hydrogen, oxygen, and sulfur. A standard 
weight of this compound contains 2.016 
grams of hydrogen, 64 grams of oxygen, 
and the remainder is sulfur. If the stand- 
ard weight is 98.016 grams, what per cent 
is sulfur? 

1. Check the two of the following state- 
ments about this problem that are correct 

( ) The compound contains 2.016 

grams of oxygen. 

( ) The compound contains 66.016 

grams of sulfur. 

( ) The compound contains less hydro- 

gen than any other of the elements. 

( ) The weight of the compound is 

equal to the sum of the weights of 
oxygen, hydrogen, and sulfur. 

(_ ) The compound contains only two 

elements. 

( ) The hydrogen is heavier than the 

oxygen. 
2. How would you solve this problem? 
( ) Add the weights of hydrogen and 
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oxygen and subtract from the total 
weight. 

( ) Subtract weight of oxygen from 
total weight and divide by weight 
of hydrogen. 

( ) Subtract sum of the weights of 
hydrogen and oxygen from the 
total weight and divide result by 
total weight. 

( ) Divide total weight by the sum of 
the weights of hydrogen and 
oxygen. 


It will be seen at once that the ma- 
terials for this test are selected from 
actual textbooks, so that the reading 
task presented is as exactly similar as 
possible to the reading of an advance 
assignment. There is a decided use 
for such a test since the usual reading 
tests contain matter of little relevancy 
to the actual reading demands in col- 
lege. This test has already been given 
to about one thousand entering Fresh- 
men at Ohio State University and 
norms established. The scores range 
from 7 correct answers to 57 (out of 
a possible 62) with a median of 30. 
It would thus seem that the total 
range of abilities was being given a 
chance to show itself in this test. The 
results appear, on the lower end at 
least, to be valid since not over 10 
per cent of the 350 Freshmen who 
made low scores, and have been called 
in for individual work, are able to 
read paragraphs taken from seventh- 
and eighth-grade reading material 
well enough to locate the main idea. 
If the test shows such validity at all 
levels, it should prove a valuable 


addition to testing technique. 
[Vol. II, No. 1] 
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Co-operative Housing 


By LUCY JENKINS FRANKLIN 


Girls Who Otherwise Could Not Afford the Expense of a University Educa- 
tion May Lessen Their Expenses by This Scheme 
Used at Boston University 


girl to attend college than for a 

city girl residing near the seat of 
a university. Country girls experience 
difficulty in finding part-time work, or 
are often diffident about seeking em- 
ployment among strange people in a 
strange city. Part-time work may 
enough to permit the girl who lives 


i IS more difficult for a country 


at home to remain in college; it is not 


enough for the girl who must pay 
dormitory prices for room and board. 

Boston University discovered these 
facts in a survey made four years ago, 
when it found that the number of stu- 
dents enrolled from the rural districts 
of New England was decreasing. The 
writer, as dean of women, studied the 
field, and found that the college was 
losing many desirable, potential 
women students because of financial 
reasons. 

Bolstered by the belief that the type 
of girl who was being kept at home 
was the girl who had been brought up 
to take an active part in home manage- 
ment, Boston University undertook a 
new venture in collegiate education— 
that of co-operative housing. The 
beginnings of the plan were not ambi- 
tious. One unit, a house for twenty 
girls, was opened. A gift of $2,000 
from the late William E. Nickerson 
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provided the necessary furnishing and 
equipment. 

The house has been open three 
years, and so successful has the ven- 
ture been that through Miss Harriet 
E. Richards, of Brookline, and former 
residents of the house who are now 
graduated and working, its existence 
in the future is being assured. A fund 
has been established which will be de- 
voted to the purchase of a permanent 
home to be known as Harriet E. 
Richards Hall. 

Even with the necessity of paying 
rent, as the present occupants are now 
obliged to do, expenses have been cut 
to almost unbelievable standards. The 
expenses, which are $8.50 as a maxi- 
mum for a week, are approximately 
50 per cent lower than the regular 
dormitory prices. 

In order to secure admission as a 
co-operative resident, the parents of 
the student must convince the Dean of 
Women that their economic status 
makes the payment of dormitory 
prices impossible; recommendations 
from citizens and former teachers, as 
to personality, academic ability, and 
community spirit, must be submitted; 
and the university health clinic must 
have furnished a certificate of physical 
and mental health. The student must 
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complete one semester of probationary 
residence before being accepted as a 
permanent member of the group, and 
the academic grade of each student 
must not fall below C during the 
entire period of residence. 

All responsibilities are assumed by 
the resident students. They lease 
their house for $120 per month; they 
pay the salary of their hostess, who is 
chosen by the Dean of Women; they 
are responsible for all repairs on the 
inside of the house; they buy their 
own coal, provisions, and the like; do 
all their own housework; and keep 
their own budget. Their menus are 
made out with the help of the univer- 
sity dietitian, and the books are exam- 
ined by the university auditor. All 
expenses are shared equally. House- 
hold duties require one hour per day 
from each girl, with an extra hour 
or two on Saturdays. 

Attendance at the weekly business 
meeting, where all house problems 
are settled, is compulsory. The host- 
ess is invited to attend the meetings, 
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but her relations to the individual 
girls are social; her official relation is 
to the president and executive com- 
mittee, solely. The residents make 
and enforce their own rules with the 
approval of the Dean of Women. 
The finances of the house are aug- 
mented by renting parlor space for 
social affairs to faculty or students. 
The residents carry on their own so- 
cial program, including faculty din- 
ners, informal teas, and Thanksgiving 
dinners for students unable to spend 
the holidays with their families. 
From experiments such as this, uni- 
versity officers conclude that the col- 
lege students of today are capable of 
assuming responsibility and are happy 
in doing so. They welcome the re- 
sponsibility of making their own rules, 
They enforce them effectively, some- 
times drastically. They are successful 
in dealing with each other and in 
ridding themselves of undesirable per- 
sonality traits. To these facts, Boston 
University attributes the success of its 
experiment in co-operative housing. 
[Vol. II, No. 1] 


Are Phi Beta Kappas “Grinds”? 


By FRANK CARMAN EWART 


Many Members of Phi Beta Kappa at Colgate Have Won Honors 
While on Campus and Distinction After Graduation 


times a bit curious; a certain 
opinion becomes prevalent and 
warps the student’s better judgment. 
A frequent remark in college circles 
is, “If So-and-so is Phi Beta Kappa 


G tins psychology is some- 


type, I do not care to work for it.” 
To see what ground there is for this 
kind of student opinion, research into . 


the record of all Colgate graduates 


of the last thirty years who have been 
elected into Phi Beta Kappa was 


to 


ARE PHI BETA KAPPAS “GRINDS”? 


undertaken. This study has been 
concerned with three things, athletic 
record in college, participation in non- 
athletic activities, and the positions 
attained out in the world. The sources 
of information consulted for this in- 
vestigation were the college annuals 
of Colgate University for the past 
thirty years in which are listed all 
honors earned in college and Who’s 
Who in America for records after 
graduation. 

Can one be an outstanding athlete 
and a fine scholar at the same time? 
Four hundred sixteen Colgate gradu- 
ates have been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in the past thirty years, which 
is 16 per cent of the total number of 
graduates during that period. How 
many of these men were sufficiently 
outstanding to win their letter in one 
or more sports? Sixty-eight, or 16 
per cent. Of these sixty-eight men, 
how many won it in more than one 
sport? Fifteen, or 22 per cent, earned 
it in two major sports; four more, or 
6 per cent, earned it in three; one 
other earned it in four. The grad- 
uate manager of athletics reported 
that fifteen, or 22 per cent, of the 
sixty-eight “letter men” were the out- 
standing athletes of their college gen- 
eration. Another evidence of their 
unusual ability as athletes is the fact 
that the list contains twenty-seven 
captaincies, six for football, six for 
basket ball, six for track, four for 
baseball, and the rest for minor sports, 
or, in other words, almost an average 
of one captaincy per year. Two of the 
Colgate records in track athletics are 
held by members of Phi Beta Kappa. 

How about non-athletic activities? 
Out of the Phi Beta Kappas, one hun- 
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dred forty-three, or 34 per cent, won 
positions of great leadership in the 
student body. Of the presidents of 
the Students’ Association during the 
last thirty years, seventeen, or 57 per 
cent, are members of Phi Beta Kappa. 
The position of editor-in-chief of the 
college weekly or of the college an- 
nual is one of prime importance. 
Twenty-two, or 73 per cent, of the 
former and fourteen, or 46 per cent, 
of the latter are members. Nineteen, 
or 63 per cent, of the presidents of 
the Y.M.C.A. were elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. 

That members of Phi Beta Kappa 
are not “grinds” but are alive to the 
questions of the day, such as are 
usually the themes for intercolle- 
giate debating, is shown by the fact 
that forty-nine were varsity debaters. 
The position of manager, whether of 
athletics, of dramatics, of publications, 
or of musical organizations, is a much 
sought honor. There were seventy 
managerships among the Phi Beta 
Kappa members. 

To disprove the allegation that a 
large number of Phi Beta Kappas are, 
in the student vernacular, “greasy 
grinds,” this investigation shows that 
on the average there were less than 
one each year who took no part in 
student activities. 

There still remains the question, 
“What have Phi Beta Kappas done 
out in the world?” To begin at home, 
where has Colgate University gone 
for the members of its faculty? Very 
frequently to its own Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate, we find. Twenty are on its 
teaching staff, constituting 27 per cent 
of its entire faculty. 

To have won sufficient distinction 
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to be recognized in Who’s Who, one 
must have had ample time to win 
one’s spurs. Therefore, the figures 
for the first decade of the century 
only will be used. One hundred 
seventeen out of three hundred 
seventy-four graduates of that decade, 
or 31 per cent, have been elected to 
membership, and thirteen of these one 
hundred seventeen, or II per cent, 
have won that distinction, an average 
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of more than one for each class of the 
decade. Furthermore, these thirteen 
men represent five distinct lines of 
endeavor. On the other hand, out of 
the two hundred fifty-seven graduates 
of that decade who were not Phi Beta 
Kappa men, only three, or a trifle 
over I per cent, received recognition 
in Who’s Who. Such facts would 
seem to be an answer to the question, 


“Are Phi Beta Kappas ‘grinds’?” 
[Vol. II, No. 1] 


~~ 


Who Is Who? 


The annual furor created by the 
publication of Who’s Who, and the 
subsequent scrambling by the statisti- 
cians to be the first to announce an 
interpretation of the yearly data, has 
brought several interesting comments 
from alumni magazines who seek to 
justify their-own place on the list. 

The tabulation, given in School and 
Society for November 1, gives head 
place in the numerical list to Har- 
vard, which, with its 1,374 entrants, 
leads its nearest competitor, Yale, by 
a strong four hundred. Yale, in turn, 
maintains almost a similar lead over 
Princeton, which is third on the list. 

Hampden-Sydney leads the tabu- 
lation, with 7.45 per cent of its living 
graduates enrolled. Amherst and 
Harvard take second and third places. 

The lists were made with the cred- 
iting of enrollment to the college 
which had granted the Bachelor’s de- 
gree; only 139 of the 500 colleges 
which were represented were tabu- 
lated, since the others were repre- 
sented only by a few graduates. Small 
colleges have shone in both lists, and 
state universities are conspicuous by 
their retarded position. The colleges 
of New England are educating twice 
the number of leaders of the country 
as are native to the district. 

A relatively small number of women 
are included in Who’s Who, and, un- 
fortunately for the statistics of wom- 
en’scolleges,manyare not college-bred. 


Grinnell and You adds the fact that 
during the past six years the propor- 
tion of men and women with college 
training, who have achieved recogni- 
tion through inclusion in Who’s Who, 
has increased from 77 per cent to 85 
per cent. Those with common-school 
training alone, who have entered the 
ranks of Who’s Who, number 6.65 
per cent; 8.26 per cent are high-school 
and secondary-school graduates; 29 
per cent hold a Bachelor’s degree; 17 
per cent hold a Master’s degree; and 
25 percent have reached the doctorate. 

A refreshing viewpoint is that of 
Harvard, which is not content to bask 
in the light of the statistics, but pro- 
ceeds to discuss the results with a 
modest skepticism as to their real 
value (Harvard Alumni Bulletin). 


What does the Who’s Who list signify— 
in other words, who is who? What is 
leadership? It is like the question asked of 
the intelligence testers, “What is intelli- 
gence?” to which the common answer is 
that intelligence is what the psychological 
tests test. The Who’s Who list is pri- 
marily a test of who’s who-ishness, and as 
to that, one thing is clear, namely that the 
existence of printed records had a good 
deal to do with it. If a man holds a cer- 
tain kind of an office, such as a pulpit or a 
chair, or a senatorship, his name goes auto- 
matically into certain lists which it is con- 
venient for the compilers of Who’s Who 
to consult. People who write books go into 
publishers’ lists. “There are doubtless lead- 
ers of other sorts, leading farmers, or lead- 
ing business men, or leading engineers, or 
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leading lawyers and physicians, or leading 
seers and prophets, whose names are not 
in print. 

Again—in order strictly to compare “the 
quality of work done by a particular col- 
lege” it would be necessary to send the 
same individuals successively to each col- 
lege, or perform the experiment on identi- 
cal twins. In other words, Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton, by virtue of their age, fame, 
tradition, or proximity to certain prepara- 
tory schools, may get better material than 
certain state universities. Boys of excep- 
tional promise tend to go eastward rather 
than westward for their education. This 
is no doubt to the credit of the East but it 
is not exactly the same as the “quality of 
work done” at the present time. 

In one respect at least, these statistics 
fail to do justice to the contribution made 
by universities such as Harvard. They 
omit entirely the work done by the profes- 
sional schools. If a graduate of the Har- 
vard Law School, or the Harvard Medical 
School, becomes a leading light, his leader- 
ship goes to the credit of Amherst or Hamp- 
den-Sydney, or wherever he obtained his 
bachelor’s degree. Now it would seem 
that a man’s professional training ought to 
have something to do with his professional 
eminence. 


The Union Alumni Monthly, com- 
menting on its standing in the numeri- 
cal and percentage tabulations notes 
with satisfaction its change from forty- 
fourth place in mere numbers, to 
fifteenth in the ranking according to 
percentage of living alumni. It also 
brings up the point of the disadvan- 
tage a growing institution has in such 
a ranking, for recent years bring an 
increased alumni body without the 
added compensation of sufficient time 
to allow for such recognition. 

Union also comes to the defence of 
the often maligned small college with 
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an opinion on the showing the small 
college makes in such a list. 


Amherst, Bowdoin, Hamilton, Hobart, 
Williams, Wesleyan, and Union, to name 
but a few, are either getting a far more 
promising lot of boys or are doing a finer 
piece of educational work than any but 
two or three of our large universities. The 
poor showing of our large state universities 
may be explained in many ways, but we 
think there can be no doubt that, in gen- 
eral, the average student has a far better 
chance of education in a small college than 
he has in its big sister. 


Skill in Using a Microscope 


The necessity for a test in micro- 
scope skill in botany and zodlogy 
classes at Ohio State University be- 
came apparent when it was found that 
some students who had taken two 
courses in which they had been ex- 
pected to use the microscope were 
totally unable to manipulate the in- 
strument. To discover the students 
who are not learning to use the micro- 
scope early, to determine the nature 
of their difficulties, and to provide the 
necessary remedial instruction so that 
they might gain in the essential pro- 
ficiency, it was necessary to devise a 
test of skill in using the microscope. 
The construction of the test was sug- 
gested by H. C. Sampson of the 
Department of Botany and was devel- 
oped through his help and the co- 
operation of W. M. Barrows of the 
Department of Zodlogy by R. W. 
Tyler of the Bureau of Educational 
Research. 

A series of observations of the re- 
actions of individual students was 
made for the purpose of determining 
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the types of difficulties students en- 
counter in using the microscope. 
Thirty-three students in Botany 402, 
the second half of the elementary 
course, were selected for observation. 
Using a room which was unoccupied 
for the day, two microscopes were 


Sequence 
STUDENT'S ACTIONS of 
Actions 
a. Takes slide a 
b. Wipes slide with lens paper om 
c. Wipes slide with cloth 
d. Wipes slide with finger 
c. Moves bottle of culture along the table arene 
f. Places drop or two of culture on slide om 
. Adds more culture 
h. Adds few drops of water Secemesense 
i. Hunts for cover’ glasses 
j. Wipes cover glass with lens paper = 
k. Wipes cover with cloth sivas 
1, Wipes cover with finger oomcenemmns 
m. Adjusts cover with finger —_— 
n. Wipes off surplus fluid amaggamen 
Places slide on stage 
p. Looks through eyepiece with right eye Paw eet 
q. Looks through eyepiece with left eye : 
r. Turns to objective of lowest power me 2s 
s. Turns to low-power objective = 
t. Turns to high-power objective omgupeoen 
u. Holds one eye closed ~ 
v. Looks for light = 
w. Adjusts concave mirror on 
x. Adjusts plane mirror 
. Adjusts diaphragm 
Does not diaphragm 
aa. With eye at eyepiece turns down coane 
adjustment 
ab. Breaks cover glass Ss 
ac. Breaks slide 
ad. With eye away from eyepiece turns down 
coarse adjustment ‘ 
ae. Turns up coarse adjustment a great dis- 
tance 1S, 


af. With eye at eyepiece turns down fine ad- 23 
jastment a great distance it, = 


SKILLS IN WHICH STUDENT NEEDS Sequence 
FURTHER TRAINING 


a. In cleaning objective 
b. In cleaning eyepiece 
¢. In focusing low power vo. 
d. In focusing high power a a 
e. In adjusting mirror a 
f. In using diaphragm 
In keeping both eyes open 
In protecting slide and objective from 
breaking by careless focusing ~-£.. 
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as he could, to find a yeast cell under 
the microscope. 

As each student began, Mr. Tyler 
noted the time and made a record of 
the sequence of his actions. When the 
student finished, the time was re- 
corded together with a brief character- 


Sequence 
STUDENT'S ACTIONS (Continued) of 
Actions 
ag. With eye away from eyepiece turns down 
fine adjustment a preat distance * 
ah. Turns up fine adjustment screw # great 
distance 
ai. Turns fine adjustment.serew a few tums 
aj..Removes slide from stage ~ 
ak. Wipes objective with lens paper cctiematteaia 
al. Wipes objective with cloth oomaggone 
am. Wipes objective with finger py. a 
an, Wipes eyepiece with lens paper cotomene 
ao. Wipes eyepiece with cloth : on 
ap. Wipes eyepiece with finger we 
aq. Makes another mount Saeenes 
ar. Takes another microscope 
as. Finds object 


at. Pauses for an interval 
au. Asks, “What do you want me to do?” 
av. Asks whether to use high power 


aw. Says, “I’m satisfied” Sens 
ax. Says that the mount is all right for hiseye 9. 
ay. Says he cannot do it ALAY 


az. Told to start new mount Pen 
aaa. Directed to find object under low power ah... 
aab. Ditected to find object under high power dantianinine 


NOTICEABLE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
STUDENT'S BEHAVIOR 


a. Awkward in movements anenaen 
b. Obviously dexterous in movements items 
c. Slow and deliberate 

d. Very rapid 
Fingers tremble 
f. Obviously perturbed 
g. Obviously angry 


h. Does not take work seriously ieclaaliaia 
i. Unable to work without specifie directions 
j. Obviously satisfied with his unsuccessful efforts 


CHARACTERIZATION OF THE — 
STUDENT'S MOUNT 

2. Poor light 
b. Poor focus 
c. Excellent mount 


d. Good mount 
e. Fair mount 
f. Poor mount 


g. Very poor mount _— 
h. Nothing in view but a thread in his cyepicce —...... 
i.Something on objective 
j. Smeared lens 
k. Unable to find object 


Fic. 1. Check List of Student Reactions in Finding an Object under the Microscope. 


placed on a table together with yeast 
culture, slides, covers, cloth, and lens 
paper. Mr. Tyler placed himself in 
a position which gave him a good view 
of the actions of anyone at the table. 
One student at a time was called in, 
given a bottle which contained some 
yeast culture, and asked, as quickly 


ization of the quality of the student’s 
mount. From these thirty-three ob- 
servations a preliminary list of actions, 
both desirable and undesirable, was 
obtained. This preliminary list was 
supplemented by more than fifty ad- 
ditional observations. 

The check list as now used requires 
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little writing. The arrangement is 
substantially the same as when it was 
first developed. A botany student is 
asked to find a yeast cell, whereas a 
zodlogy student is asked to find a 
blood cell. A record of the time is 
kept, but instead of writing down his 
actions the check list contains all of 
the actions both desirable and unde- 
sirable which have been observed thus 
far. The observer records the se- 
quence of actions by placing the figure 
1 after the description of the student’s 
first action, a figure 2 after his second, 
and so on. The sample reproduced 
here has been filled out for illustra- 
tion. By reading the actions in the 
order they are numbered one gets a 
detailed description of the student’s 
procedure in finding an object under 
the microscope. 

An examination of the sample will 
serve to indicate the usefulness of the 
test. It is clear that this student is 
deficient in microscope skill. He uses 
eleven minutes without finding the 
cell, whereas the better students find 
an object in approximately two min- 
utes. He does not adjust the mirror 
nor diaphragm, he closes one eye and 
turns down the coarse adjustment, 
while his eye is at the eyepiece—all 
habits which must be remedied before 
he can use a microscope skillfully. As 
would be expected, he has poor light 
on the object, has a smeared objective, 
and is unable to find the object. He 
needs training in each of the specific 
phases of microscope skill. 

This test record gives the instructor 
an analysis of the student’s behavior 
which permits the selection of the in- 
dividual students who need training 
and a determination of the specific 
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phases of training which each student 
needs. The most promising part of 
the procedure is the discovery that 
students deficient in microscope skill 
can be quickly trained to reasonable 
proficiency. Miss Blanche B. Mont- 
gomery has had charge of the reme- 
dial training in the Department of 
Zodlogy. She has been giving the 
test followed by remedial instruction 
to a large number of students. She 
finds that ten mintues of her time on 
the first day of instruction, followed 
by five minutes for a check a week 
later, will provide the necessary guid- 
ance for more than half of the 
students. After the ten minutes of 
instruction the student spends several 
periods in practice, with a result that 
more than 90 per cent of the students 
have become sufficiently skillful to 
use the microscope effectively. 


The Dean of WV omen 


“Who are Deans?” ask and answer 
Sarah M. Sturtevant and Ruth Strang, 
in their article in the November Edu- 
cational Administration and Super- 
vision. They present the results of a 
study concerning 311 students who, 
during the years from 1926 to 1929, 
received the Master’s degree at Co- 
lumbia University in the field of 
Advisers of Women and Girls. 

Data are based on results of the 
George Washington University So- 
cial Intelligence Test, answers to 
questions as to family background, 
term marks for all the group; scores 
on general-intelligence examinations 
given at Teachers College to 157 
members of the group; and success in 
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the field of 73 women, about whom 
information could be secured. 

The authors report that there is a 
low correlation between age and suc- 
cess as a dean of women. Half of the 
women had received some sort of 
academic honors, 61 per cent had 
traveled abroad, and 25 per cent 
were either married or widowed. 
Those born in small towns or rural 
communities numbered 58 per cent. 
The group was preponderantly of 
English-speaking ancestry, and the 
occupations of the fathers ranged from 
unskilled laborers to professors. 

The general intelligence of the 
group was slightly above the average 
of other graduate students at Co- 
lumbia. The social-intelligence me- 
dian was found to be on a level with 
unselected groups of college gradu- 
ates and graduate students; however, 
the median score for the 27 students 
who made a mark of “A” in the major 
course is II points above the group 
median of 113. 

A common characteristic of the 
group is teaching experience. Non- 
professional advisory experience in 
some field as church, Y.W.C.A., or 
social work was listed by 92 per cent. 

As to salaries of deans, it was found 
that the median salary of deans on 
each level was remarkably similar, 
although the range was wide, and that 
the median salary received by students 
before taking professional training was 
less than the median salary of deans. 


Goals in Collegiate Instruction 


The necessity of having objective 
evidence regarding the degree to 
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which students are attaining each of 
the important objectives of education 
has been recognized in several de- 
partments of Ohio State University. 
Instructors in these departments in 
co-operation with R. W. Tyler of the 
Bureau of Educational Research are 
attacking the problem of developing 
methods for measuring the students’ 
attainment of these objectives which 
are not usually tested in the ordinary 
examination. The objectives which 
have been accepted by the members 
of the Department of Zodlogy may 
serve to illustrate the general pro- 
gram now under way in several other 
departments. Asa result of consider- 
able deliberation, the following goals 
toward which students should pro- 
gress in elementary courses of zodlogy 
have been set up: 


1. A fund of information about animal 
activities and structures 

2. An understanding of technical termin- 
ology 

3. An ability to draw inferences from facts; 
that is, to propose hypotheses 

4. An ability to propose ways of testing 
hypotheses 

5. An ability to apply principles to concrete 
situations 

6. Accuracy of observation 

7. Skill in use of the microscope and other 
essential tools 

8. An ability to express effectively ideas re- 

lating to zodlogy 


Techniques are already available 
which show apparently valid measures 
of the degree to which students have 
attained Objectives 1, 2, and 8; a test 
of skill in using the microscope has 
been devised, and ways of testing the 
other goals which are being tried 
have, also, yielded objective measures. 
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Yare University, during the five 
weeks between July 6 and August 8, 
will conduct the first Summer Confer- 
ence for Advanced Students of Educa- 
tion. The Yale authorities plan to 
gather at New Haven a group of one 
hundred students of education, repre- 
senting all areas of the United States 
and many fields of educational en- 
deavor. Selection of students will be 
carefully made, since it is not the pur- 
pose of the Conference to establish a 
summer school in the usual sense, but 
rather to supplement the work of 
well-established summer schools with 
more advanced work. Credit toward 
advanced degrees will be given for 
work done at the Conference. 

Members of the faculty already 
chosen are: Boyd H. Bode, Walter A. 
Jessup, Truman L. Kelley, and Ed- 
ward L. Thorndike. The conference 
work will be intensive and informal. 
It will be conducted by lectures, con- 
ferences, and discussions. The stu- 
dents will meet in small groups and 
will have opportunities for personal 
contact with members of the faculty. 
The residence halls of the University 
will be open to students. 


Tue American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars has just announced 
a graduate fellowship in the field of 
the administration of higher educa- 
tion. The first fellowship will be 


available for the year 1931-32 and 
will carry a stipend of $1,000. No 


service will be required, and the un- 
derstanding is that full time shall be 
given to graduate work in any institu- 
tion which holds a membership in the 
Association and which, in the opinion 
of the committee, offers adequate 
facilities for training in the adminis- 
tration of higher education. Applica- 
tions should be made to Frank H. 
Hagemeyer, registrar, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Tue annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of University Professors was 
held at the Statler Hotel, Cleveland, 
December 27-29. Problems of aca- 
demic freedom and tenure, student 
health and athletics, and the propa- 
ganda of public-utilities corporations 
were discussed. 

The proposal for insuring academic 
freedom, made by L. L. Thurstone 
of the University of Chicago, was 
discussed, as was also the report on 
Public Utilities Propaganda made by 
E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia. 
Other addresses included those of A.C. 
Ivy, Northwestern, “Aims, Methods, 
and Results of the American Medical 
Association”; President George F. 
Zook, University of Akron, “Princi- 
ples of Accrediting Institutions”; and 
President E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin 
College, “Current Trends in Higher 
Education.” 


Ix accorpance with the precedent 
established in 1923-24 by Dartmouth 
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and followed closely by Harvard, 
Northwestern, the University of Ore- 
gon, and other institutions, Rollins 
College and the California Institute 
of Technology have appointed stu- 
dent committees to evaluate phases of 
educational procedure. Rollins has 
appointed a committee of eleven to 
study the Rollins curriculum. Their 
findings will be presented to a com- 
mittee of distinguished educators, a 
meeting of whom is to be called early 
in January. John Dewey will preside. 

The Institute of Technology’s com- 
mittee consists of three students who 
are making a tour of American and 
European universities to study social 
organizations and housing. Their 
recommendations will be made to a 
student-faculty committee working on 
this problem. 


Tur report of the treasurer of Har- 
vard University, on June 30, 1930, 
listed expenditures of $12,248,176.80. 
These expenses were met from 
the following sources: 


Funds and gifts........... $5,406,216.81 
3130,617.08 
Dormitory rentals.......... 773,840.52 
From dining halls and the 

Harvard Union to cover 

the cost of student board.. 862,749.45 


From athletic sports, for 

use in meeting athletic 

Other operating income..... 884,804.22 


Tue seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges 
will be held at the Claypool Hotel in 
Indianapolis on January 22, 1931. 


Drive the fiscal year 1929-30 the 
Carnegie Corporation appropriated 
$3,709,250 in support of educational 
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enterprises in the United States and 
abroad. These grants were catalogued 
as follows: 


Library interests ............. $ 729,750 
513,500 
Educational studies 0o 
Research and publications cui 

1,567,000 


The major items listed under general 
grants included: 


For the endowment of Acadia Uni- 


For the endowment of Dalhousie 


For the housing improvement fund 200,000 
To the Pan-American Union in sup- 
port of their building fund..... 300,000 


President Keppel has announced that 
the Corporation’s interest in libraries 
is rapidly shifting from buildings to 
funds for the improvement of library 
collections, library service, and the 
training of librarians. 


Tue Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching has decided 
to continue its athletic inquiry as a 
regular part of its work. A limited 
number of visits will be made to insti- 
tutions to continue some of the im- 
portant developments in American 
athletics, to evaluate, and especially to 
aid those institutions which desire to 
make changes in the administration 
and conduct of their sports. 


Tue University of Kentucky has this 
year established a Personnel Bureau 
of which J. B. Miner is director and 
Henry Beaumont is executive secre- 


tary. 


Warne recently to the alumni of 
the University of Chicago, President 
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Hutchins summarizes the status of 
the five-year campaign for pledges to 
the Development Fund. President 
Burton, in 1925, appealed to the 
alumni for $17,500,000 to be used as 
follows: 


Endowment of teaching and 


Endowment of administration... . 500,000 


President Hutchins points out that the 
$6,000,000 for endowment of teach- 
ing and research has been substan- 
tially oversubscribed so that now the 
general budget of the University car- 
ries $424,000 more for faculty salaries 
than it did in 1925, and $246,000 has 
been added to the annual expenditure 
for laboratories and libraries. He, 
also, indicates that six of the ten new 
buildings planned have already been 
completed, and five buildings not 
included in the program have been 
erected. Moreover, two of the re- 
maining four buildings planned in the 
program are now under construction. 
No money has been raised for the two 
remaining, an administration building 
and a central classroom building. 


In our December issue we published 
an article by Dean Boucher of the 
University of Chicago which made 
reference to the new administrative 
organization of the University. Presi- 
dent Hutchins recently has given 
more details of the plan, and we quote 
from him as follows: 


The plan removes from the academic 
scene the graduate school, the senior col- 
lege, and the junior college. The Uni- 


versity now consists of the professional 
schools and five divisions in Arts: the hu- 
manities, the social sciences, the biological 
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sciences, the physical sciences, and the col- 
lege. The college faculty is charged with 
discovering what a general higher educa- 
tion is and ought to be, for none of us is 
bold enough to say he knows today. All 
that we know now is that a student leaves 
the junior college after he has passed 
eighteen courses with the minimum scho- 
lastic average. If we are asked whether 
he has had a general education, we can 
only reply that we hope so, even though 
we know that as he passed course after 
course he forgot the one he had passed as 
he passed on to the next. The first duty 
of the College faculty is to attempt to for- 
mulate a somewhat more adequate and sat- 
isfactory definition of a general education. 

Under the system as now adopted by 
the University of Chicago a student will 
remain in the college until his general edu- 
cation is complete, irrespective of the time 
or courses taken there. General examina- 
tions will indicate that he is really to pass 
on, and not the multiplication of credits. 
Credits have disappeared as the criterion of 
intellectual maturity. Instead of waiting 
until he has gone through eighteen courses 
the student may present himself at any time 
when he and his adviser are ready for the 
examination that marks the end of college 
work. Thus a genius might leave the col- 
lege at the end of one quarter; a brilliant 
student might leave at the end of a year; 
the average student might leave after two 
years, and the student interested in college 
life, after four. If a student passes the 
general examination with distinction he 
should be automatically admitted to one of 
the upper divisions or the professional 
schools. Graduation from the College 
without distinction will mean an honorable 
exit for the man who wishes only a general 
education. 


President Hutchins remarked that 
three advantages are expected to ac- 
crue from the new plan or organiza- 
tion: first, the advantages coming 
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from co-ordination of teaching, sec- 
ond, those resulting from co-operation 
in research, and third, those develop- 
ing from an improved atmosphere of 
graduate and professional study for 
all students in all divisions. 


A COMMITTEE, consisting of Chan- 
cellor Capen of the University of 
Buffalo, Dean Eisenhart of Princeton 
University, and Dean Ford of the 
University of Minnesota, has recently 
submitted its report on a survey of 
Brown University. The chief recom- 
mendations were: 

1.Brown University must continue to 
maintain a strong College of Liberal 
Arts for men, including a Division of 
Engineering and a college for women. 
The strength of these units will depend 
to a large extent on two elements, the 
quality of the students and the quality of 
the faculty. 

2.A strong and distinctive faculty can 
neither be attracted nor retained without 
a strong graduate school, and the com- 
mittee has made several recommenda- 
tions toward the development of the 
graduate school. 

3. The surveyors indorsed the policy 
which the Brown Corporation and fac- 
ulty have projected in the development 
of two undergraduate colleges, one for 
men and one for women, the techno- 
logical specialization in the engineering 
branches to be a part of the College of 
Liberal Arts, and the graduate school to 
be more closely articulated with the Uni- 
versity life. 

4. The committee has pointed out that 
Brown can go no further in its develop- 
ment without large additions to its finan- 
cial resources. 
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ASSOCIATIONS MEETING IN DECEMBER 
AND JANUARY 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 


Cleveland Dec. 29-Jan. 3 
American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism 
Boston Dec. 31 


American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Atlantic City Feb. 21-22 

American Association of Teachers of Italian 
Washington Dec. 29-31 

American Association of Teachers of Journalism 


Boston Dec. 29-31 
American Association of University Instructors in 
Accounting 
Urbana Dec., 1930 


American Economic Association 
Evanston (Ill.) Dee., 1930 
American Historical Association 


Boston Dec. 29-31 
American Philological Association 
Iowa City Dec. 29-31 


American Political Science Association 
Philadelphia Dec., 1930 
American Psychological Association 


Iowa City Dec. 29-31 
American Statistical Association 

New York Dec. 29-30 
American Student Health Association 

New York Dec. 29-30 


Association of American Geographers 
Minneapolis Dec., 1930 
Association of American Law Schools 
Urbana Dec. 29-31 
Association of Teachers of Law in Collegiate Schools 
of Business 


Urbana Dec. 29-30 
Botanical Society of America 

Cleveland Dec. 29-31 
Geological Society of America 

Toronto Dec. 29-31 
Mathematical Association of America 

Cleveland Dec. 31-Jan. 1 


Modern Language Association of America 
Washington Dec. 29-31 
National Association of Teachers of Marketing and 
Advertising 
New York Dec., 1930 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 
Chicago Dec. 29-31 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
New York Christmas Week 
National Education Association, Department of Social 
Studies 
Durham (N.C.) Dec. 29-30 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Washington Dec., 1930 
Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges 


New York Dec., 1930 
The American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
New York Dec. 1-5 
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SURVEY of the recent educa- 
Aton literature shows a slowly 
moving trend toward the 


direct teaching of character as a school 
subject. This trend is significant be- 
cause in the years immediately before 
and after the war, writers assumed 
that character traits could be developed 
only indirectly through the mastery 
of every lesson. The present judg- 
ment of many writers is still favorable 
to the indirect approach, but there is 
now expressed a greater willingness 
to use the direct method in co-opera- 
tion with the indirect. 

The indirect method safeguards 
immediacy of interest because the con- 
duct problem then develops in a 
natural setting; but it promotes hasti- 
ness in treatment of the character 
element because of the necessity for 
quick action in the situation; it “takes 
time” to stop teaching an arithmetic 
problem to handle a problem of hon- 
esty connected therewith. 

The direct method possesses exactly 
the opposite characteristic strength 
and weakness. It tends to deal with 
abstract problems separated from their 
situational matrix, but it gives oppor- 
tunity for extended consideration of 
the problem. 

A course is available by which 
naturalness of origin and completeness 
of treatment may be combined. 


Teachers who are sensitive to the con- 
duct problems of pupils and have had 
some extended experience in teaching 
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know that in their classes many prob- 
lems are interesting and significant to 
their pupils year after year. These 
problems possess the desired natural- 
ness of context even when they have 
not actually arisen at a given time. It 
is entirely practical to prepare a list of 
such problems at the beginning of the 
school year and give them a calendar 
position at regular intervals before- 
hand. Properly expanded with con- 
crete details to give vividness and 
supplemented by questions which will 
lead to discussion and argument, they 
constitute vital curriculum material in 
character education which makes the 
indirect casual treatment of character 
problems more effective. 


ATIONAL statistics regarding 

college enrollment reveal the 
fact that approximately one-third of 
the students who enroll as Freshmen 
do not return as Sophomores. An 
analysis of the reasons for these elimi- 
nations disclose a number of causes, 
such as financial incompetency and 
change of interest. But failure in 
courses is a conspicuous cause which in 
some cases acts directly, and in others 
contributes to the causes mentioned by 
the student. 

By no method of selection yet de- 
vised may failures be detected in 
advance. Nor can we hope that 
methods will be devised which will 
forecast all cases of failure. The stu- 
dent from high school enters a new 
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environment when he becomes a 
Freshman, his reactions to this envi- 
ronment, his emotions, behavior, and 
interests are probably beyond the 
ability of any seer to prophesy. 

Yet we have a number of indices, 
each of which has partial value. We 
know that there is some correlation, 
approximately +-.60 they tell us, be- 
tween what is called “intelligence” by 
the testers and success in college. The 
intelligence test is not a_ perfect 
method because other factors operate 
in achievement. Industry, according 
to Mark May, when combined with 
intelligence raises the correlation of 
intelligence and achievement from 
+.60 to +.80—a significant increase 
in predictive validity. We know also 
that the rank of a student in his class 
in high school has a positive correla- 
tion with success in college, but again 
this correlation is not perfect. Many 
good students in high school fail in 
the university, and, conversely, stu- 
dents ranking low in their class in the 
high school succeed in college. Col- 
lege-entrance examinations alone are 
no better and no worse indicators than 
the intelligence test or the high-school 
record. The college has no single 
reliable index to safeguard society 
against the danger of excluding stu- 
dents who would be successful if they 
had the chance. 

The situation is still further com- 
plicated by the fact that college suc- 
cess is not a fixed quantity. Methods 
of teaching change in vigorous institu- 
tions, and these changes affect achieve- 
ment. The introduction of instruction 
in the probationary class and of reme- 
dial teaching has a pronounced effect 
upon the success of students who 
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would fail if given no assistance, with 
the result that when the statistician 
develops an accurate forecasting meas- 
ure he may have to repeat his work to 
develop a new index which will care 
for the changed conditions of success. 

In this baffling situation the college 
has a direct responsibility to apply all 
valid techniques and to make their 
findings known to the high-school 
Sophomore who is beginning to con- 
sider attending college. Each institu- 
tion should collect facts about the 
correlation between traits which can 
be measured and success. It is possible 
to secure data upon the relation be- 
tween success as measured by marks 
in college and intelligence percentile, 
high-school class-ranking, working 
one’s way, failures of promotion in 
the elementary school and the high 
school, sex, and graduation from a 
small or large high school. These are 
matters of statistical compilations, and 
each indicates the chances for success. 
No one index is a competent guide, 
but all combined reduce the probabil- 
ity of error in judgment. 

When the college has prepared 
such material, as the Ohio State Uni- 
versity has done, and has printed it, 
the bulletin should be placed in the 
hands of high-school students. This 
may be done through the ordinary 
channels of release; or the principals 
of the high schools which contribute 
may be invited for conference to the 
campus, as the University of Michigan 
does; or representatives from the 
counciling offices of the university may 
visit high-schools, as the University 
of Minnesota and others have done. 

A combination of predictive meas- 
ures brought by a variety of means to 
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the attention of high-school students 
considering college attendance seems 
the best practical procedure at the 
present time, both to dissuade the 
prospective failure from entering and 
to encourage the gifted student to 
enroll. W. W.C. 


ITH this number of the 
JourNaL we begin Volume 
II, and it is perhaps in 


point for the Editors briefly to re- 
port upon the success of our first year. 
From a rather careful analysis of the 
contents of the first volume a series 
of interesting and significant facts 
have emerged, which not only set the 
past year in relief, but which also 
somewhat illuminate the future. 

During 1930, for example, we pub- 
lished sixty-six articles submitted by 
sixty-four authors, representing thirty- 
six institutions from twenty states. 
The largest number of articles were 
from the pens of members of the staff 
of the Ohio State University, who 
wrote ten of the articles published. 
Representatives of the University of 
Chicago wrote eight, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, five; of Columbia 
University, five; and of Yale and 
Cornell, two each. Harvard, Stan- 
ford, Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa 
accounted each for one. 

It is interesting to observe that, 
exclusive of the five submitted by the 
staff of the University of Minnesota, 
but five articles came from institutions 
west of the Mississippi. This seems 


to suggest either that the JourNAL is 
not reaching the institutions in that 
large area, or that comparatively little 
critical writing in higher education is 
being done there. 
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It is even more interesting to re- 
mark that but 33 per cent of the 
articles published were written by 
members of Departments of Educa- 
tion. This fact is significant chiefly 
because it has been the policy of the 
Editors ever since the inception of the 
Journat to be a great deal more than 
an educational journal in the usual 
sense of that term. In cogent contrast 
to the situation on the secondary and 
elementary levels, higher education 
can never be the vested interest of a 
single university department. If the 
colleges and universities of the coun- 
try are to keep pace with a complex 
and ever more exacting society, every 
academic department must continu- 
ously participate in the investigations 
and discussions that are molding the 
college of tomorrow. The problems 
of higher education cannot be left to 
but one group and one department. 
Educational experts associated with 
universities may train teachers for and 
direct the development of all lower- 
level education, but higher education 
can never be so administered: the field 
is too large and too ramified. It re- 
quires the constant attention of every 
academic department. 

To establish a forum for the pres- 
entation of researches and discussions 
in all departments of higher educa- 
tion, the JouRNAL was a year ago 
inaugurated. Since our associate edi- 
tors represent every field of academic 
concern, an effort has been made to 
reach out into all areas of college and 
university education to obtain articles. 
This policy has been strikingly suc- 
cessful. The physical sciences, the 
biological sciences, the social sciences, 
the humanities, and the professional 
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schools have all been represented in 
our pages during this past first year, 
as have several branches of univer- 
sity administration. The authors of 
these articles have included professors 
of chemistry, ancient and Romance 
languages, botany, physics, physiol- 
ogy, psychology, history, and law, 
as well as an even dozen of college 
presidents and nine deans. Moreover, 
our subscribers similarly represent 
all areas of academic allegiance in 
colleges and universities of every state 
in the Union. Even though the 
Journat is but a year old, it seems 
that already it is being recognized as 
the natural publication to carry dis- 
cussions of major problems of higher 
education, academic or administrative. 

Within the past fifteen months a 
national foundation has published a 
stinging criticism of college athletics, 
and a well-known student of Ameri- 
can education has flayed the American 
college and university education in a 
most incisive and blistering critique. 
A major premise of both analyses is 
that during the past thirty years 


higher education has been scandalously 
prostituted to interests that have no 
natural or even plausible relationship 
to university education. The implica- 
tion of both is that most of these 
undesirable innovations have been 
foisted upon the university while it 
has been off its guard, and one won- 
ders whether or not the situation 
might not have been more healthy had 
there been during these years a na- 
tional forum of higher education such 
as that which this publication provides. 

In future numbers we hope to give 
considerable attention to these contro- 
versial questions, chiefly because the 
reviews in national journals of opin- 
ion have been so inadequate, and 
because it seems likely that, if the 
JournaL oF Epucation 
does not furnish a place for such dis- 
cussions, it is possible that they may 
not soon be put into print. This is 
merely a case in point of the type of 
service the JouRNAL hopes to render, 
and which seems to the Editors to 
presage a future of large usefulness 
to the entire educational world. 

W. H.C. 
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Scanning Old Procedures 

Tue Case MEtuop oF Stupyinc Law, 
by Jacob Henry Landman. New York: 
G. A. Jennings Company, 1930. 108 pp. 
$2.00. 


In writing a foreword to Professor Land- 
man’s book, The Case Method of Studying 
Law, the dean of a law school rightly says: 


It reflects the reaction of a teacher by profession 
to the “case method” of legal study. Perhaps, 
accepting the writer’s description of the 
method, it might better be called a reaction 
to what too largely passes current under that 
designation. 


To point out all the inconsistencies and 
misunderstandings involved in the discus- 
sion would require almost a volume in 
itself. The book is so full of generalizations 
based, apparently, on limited observation 
and experience that one might properly 
apply to the author’s treatment of his sub- 
ject his own criticism of the case method of 
studying law, which, he assures us, “does 
not adopt the scientific process of thinking, 
although it bears a superficial resemblance 
to it.” 

In his presentation of what he considers 
to be the case method as developed by 
Langdell, there is no suggestion that it has 
been, or may be, subject to any develop- 
ment or change. His attitude seems to be, 
‘As it was in the beginning, is now and 
ever shall be.” 

Not only does the writer conceive of this 
type of law study as static, but he also con- 
siders that by its use “the law student is 
discouraged from evolving independent 
solutions, since the authoritative solution is 
provided in the tribunal’s opinion in the 
case. The solution of the legal problem is 
the court’s solution and becomes the stu- 


dent’s solution by adoption.” Unfortu- 
nately, it must be said that some teachers 
do thus misuse the case method, for there 
are almost as many ways of using and abus- 
ing it as there are instructors who bring 
case books to class with them. No doubt 
there are those who merely put the “ifs” 
and “ands” and “buts” between the various 
cases, and it is to be regretted that there 
exist many case books, so called, lending 
themselves to such use. If the author has 
unconsciously pointed out that the case 
method is not a system that can be left to 
itself, without thought as to the manner of 
presentation, then he has rendered a very 
considerable service. 

The “problem method” which the 
author proposes has its merits, but is by no 
means new. There is nothing suggested 
that cannot be done, and that has not 
already been tried, in connection with the 
case method. However, as the writer has, 
on the one hand, seen little of good in the 
case method, so on the other hand, he 
seems to have no “awareness” of any seri- 
ous difficulties in the use of the problem 
method as a complete system, but appears 
to consider it equally useful under all class- 
room conditions and at each and every step 
in the law student’s progress. 

Perhaps the book justifies itself in so far 
as it is an expression of a general dissatis- 
faction with the mass of material as it is 
being poured into the profession today, a 
considerable portion of it coming by way 
of the law schools, and all gaining admis- 
sion to the legal field through the wide-open 
doors of lax or inadequate bar examinations. 

Every law teacher would do well to read 
this book, and, having read it, ask himself 
whether he is using the case method as the 
author conceives of it, or whether he has 
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kept in step with its present development 
realizing in the light of its shortcomings as 
well as its virtues its possibilities for the law 
teaching of the future. 
H. Crauve Horak 
Duke University Law School 


Whither Teaching 


PsyCHOLOGY AND THE PREPARATION OF 
THE TEACHER FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHooL, by Clara L. Robinson. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. vi--121 pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 418) 


Meruops oF TEACHING IN SIx 
REPRESENTATIVE STATE “TEACHERS 
CoLLEGEs OF THE UNITED STArTEs, by 
Paul G. Chandler. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1930. 
vit+149 pp. (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 425) 


THe Work oF PLACEMENT OFFICES IN 
TEACHER TRAINING INstITUTIONS, by 
Whit Brogan. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1930. 
vitg7 pp. (Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, Contributions to Ed- 
ucation, No. 434) 


These three doctoral theses written at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and published this year, are concerned with 
certain aspects of preparation and placement 
of teachers which are the largest functions 
of the great majority of our higher educa- 
tional institutions. “The Robinson book is 
a survey and appraisal of the teaching of 
psychology, particularly educational psy- 
chology, a much needed study. Mr. 
Chandler looks into the methods of those 
who teach others to teach and does not find 
them without fault. Mr. Brogan follows 
the product and asks, ““Now you have can- 
didates for teaching, what do you do with 
them?” Each study is timely and useful. 
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The Robinson survey has added to the 
literature a valuable study of the nature of 
psychology in teacher-preparing institutions. 
No attempt was made to make a completely 
detailed analytical study. Instead, the 
author has sought to ascertain trends and 
to discover the “psychological implications 
of actual classroom situations for which 
prospective teachers seek preparation”—a 
difficult task but a very important one. 
More specific problems were the nature of 
the preparation of teachers of psychology 
and how psychology is utilized in the prep- 
aration of elementary teachers. In teach- 
ing psychology to prospective teachers, the 
use of the laboratory school, the compara- 
tive load of the instructor in psychology, 
and the functions of psychology which are 
most often indicated in classroom contacts 
in elementary schools may be questioned. 

The methods used in the main were: 
(1) a study of the history of psychology in 
a selected group of institutions as revealed 
by their annual catalogues; (2) a question- 
naire inquiry sent to 195 institutions of 
which g1 distributed among thirty-four 
states made returns; (3) a study of exist- 
ing literature on the subject; (4) an analy- 
sis of widely used textbooks in psychology; 
(5) a diary record of elementary teachers 
kept to reveal difficulties. 

The author found that some books which 
were being used were really texts in princi- 
ples of teaching. A wide disagreement as 
to aims and a great variety of opinion as to 
important difficulties were also discovered. 

The types of courses given were classi- 
fied under such headings as Educational 
Psychology, Measurements, General Psy- 
chology, Child Psychology in all ten dis- 
tinct types and several variants. The 
schools studied offered an average of over 
five courses per school. From the ten most 
widely used texts, the author analyzed the 
content into twenty-eight general topics and 
ascertained what percentage of each book 
was devoted to each of the subjects. Teach- 
ers of psychology quite uniformly reported 
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criticisms of and made suggestions for im- 
provements. The data on classroom diffi- 
culties came from pupils numbering more 
than eight thousand, and the difficulties 
numbered 1,708, 44 per cent being in- 
structional, the balance being group and 
classified in several ways. A good, but 
brief summary of findings is given. Eleven 
recommendations for improvement of the 
situation are given, and among which are 
greater contacts with children and schools, 
experimentation and further research, and 
prevention of unqualified from teaching 
psychology. A valuable body of data is 
given in appendices. 

The teacher of psychology can read and 
re-refer to this study with profit. It is the 
most extensive and intensive study of the 
situation in recent years. Comparison with 
data from other studies is made. Some 
striking features of the study are that go 
per cent of the problems arising in ele- 
mentary schools have their foundations 
upon some psychological principle; the wide 
variation in stated aims of teaching psy- 
chology; and the comparative absence of 
experimental and laboratory work. ‘The 
reviewer found no reference to Freeman’s 
study of Educational Psychology, and some 
mir.or references have been overlooked. 

The literature of technique of teaching 
in higher education is enriched by Chan- 
dler’s study. His purpose apparently is to 
improve classroom instruction in teacher- 
preparing institutions by study of teaching 
methods or techniques used. The data 
were secured by observation of teaching 
done by forty-three teachers and two sub- 
stitutes distributed among classes in psychol- 
ogy, principles of education, biology, social 
science, and arithmetic in six different 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools all of 
which are east of the Mississippi River. 
The observation was made with a check list 
of questions which required judgment of 
teacher’s work while securing data. To 
check errors, these data were compared 
with stenographic records of most of the 
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same exercises. A further check was made 
by comparing the author’s judgments with 
those of three other experienced observer 
judges. Several other features were con- 
sidered to eliminate error. Validity of tech- 
niques used was determined by the opinion 
of experts. 

The study is revealing. It shows a 
paucity of techniques used by teachers in 
teacher-preparing institutions and suggests 
the old adage, “practice what we preach.” 
The question of the possibility of validating 
a teaching technique by opinions based on 
data separated from the actual teaching situ- 
ation merits criticism. If the bibliography 
of twenty-five titles covers the literature 
examined, it omits practically all literature 
on teaching procedures in higher educa- 
tion. One notable omission is Morrison’s 
treatise. One valuable recommendation 
which could have been made specific is that 
teachers use the present available literature 
on teaching in college and university. The 
discussion of the assignment is valuable 
reading for college teachers. The impor- 
tant problem of securing data by observa- 
tion of teaching, while considered from 
several points of view, is worthy of a more 
complete consideration than shown in the 
study. Its weaknesses are legion. 

A by-product of the study is a printed 
record of six stenographic records of class- 
room teaching in as many subjects. These 
are valuable to use in study of the teaching 
actually done, and add to the existing scanty 
material of this type. 

The organization of the material is not 
as good as in some others of the series 
although the editing is well done. 

Brogan shows the importance of the 
problems involved by indicating the size 
of the annual turnover, the complexity of 
the problems, and the unsettled character of 
placement work. A brief résumé of the 
development of placement agencies, includ- 
ing state bureaus, is given: The author 
undertakes to study three major problems, 
to wit: What should be the objectives of 
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placement agencies? What policies should 
govern the institutional placement office? 
What information should be furnished 
those who employ teachers? Data were 
secured from teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools by questionnaires. In a similar 
fashion, judgments of city superintendents 
and heads of teachers’ colleges were util- 
ized. Other sources were forms and rec- 
ords of placement bureaus, application 
forms used in cities, personal interviews, 
and some of the existing literature. Items 
about candidates were judged by superin- 
tendents as necessary, desirable, or of no 
value. Between these judgments and fre- 
quency of use in placement offices there was 
a rank correlation of R=-+.45; and 
between the judgments and use in applica- 
tion blanks one of R = + .71. Compari- 
son with a similar list by Keller revealed an 
R of — .84 and with Almack’s of + .36. 
Some consideration is given to desirable 
traits of teachers with reference to studies 
by Morris and by Charters and Waples. 
Prevailing judgments favored forms for 
letters of reference with certain items 
already included for consideration. A sum- 
marized list of data found in office forms of 
46 teachers’ colleges and 14 normal schools 
is included. Brief treatment shows present 
inadequacy of placement office follow-up 
work with alumni. 

Besides a critical résumé of placement 
policies, the author also indicates other prac- 
tices of value such as (1) conscious place- 
ment of better candidates; (2) vocational 
guidance; (3) assisting with collection of 
data on prediction of success in teaching; 
(4) helping the alumni. 

To those interested the study is richly 
suggestive of many things. It deserves wide 
publicity among teacher-training institu- 
tions. The methods employed reveal some 
inconsistencies. For example, superintend- 
ents demand data about candidates, but 
their majority judgment is against required 
registration of candidates with the place- 
ment office. Institutions greatly emphasize 


student-teaching in the preparation of the 
candidate, but only 27 per cent of the office 
forms included a record of it for the em- 
ployers’ use. ‘The author has used some 
of the literature of value and omitted some 
of the recent data by Shannon, Barr, and 
others, on traits. For a complete list of 
reference material, we must await a later 
publication which is in preparation. The 
twenty-four references listed are typical of 
the better material. The study is well 
organized and well edited. 
A. R. 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


The Yearbook Racket 


ANNUAL AFFAIRS; BUILDING THE COL- 
LEGE Book, by William L. Schilling. 
Washington: College Annual Producers 
of the United States, 1930. 149 pp. 
$3.50. 

The college annual, like college football, 
has grown from a small, strictly amateur 
undertaking into a big business enterprise, 
involving in the largest universities the ex- 
penditure of over $60,000 and the sale of 
from five thousand to seven thousand cop- 
ies. ‘The responsibility for the success of 
these elaborate, expensive yearbooks falls 
upon two inexperienced undergraduates— 
the editor and the business manager—who, 
while carrying a full program of academic 
work, are required to prepare hundreds of 
pages of reading-matter and illustrations, 
to secure many advertisements in the local 
and the national fields, and to advertise 
and sell thousands of copies. Moreover, in 
every college and university these editors 
and business managers are all striving to 
outdo their predecessors in the size and 
quality of the annuals that they produce. 
Many firms of printers and engravers are 
interested in encouraging the publication of 
bigger and better college annuals, because 
it means larger and more profitable con- 
tacts for them, provided, of course, that the 
staffs are able to pay the bills. 
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To aid these inexperienced editors and 
business managers in planning and carrying 
their work through successfully, the Col- 
lege Annual Producers, a group of printers 
constituting a division of the United 
Typothetae of America, the well-known 
organization of master printers in this 
country, has published Annual A fairs; 
Building the College Book, by William L. 
Schilling, one of its past presidents. It is 
a readable exposition of the various details 
of editing and publishing annuals, and as 
such should prove helpful to editors and 
managers. The first hundred pages cover 
such essentials as the purpose of the year- 
book, the selection and organization of the 
staff, the budgeting of costs and revenues, 
approved forms of printing contracts, the 
planning of the contents, the selection of 
type and paper, the choice and preparation 
of illustrations, and a glossary of technical 
terms used by printers and photo-engravers. 
Even a list of advertising prospects is given, 
ranging from automobile manufacturers to 
makers of cigarettes, and from airplane 
services to life-insurance companies. 

Why in a 150-page practical manual of 
this kind the editor should have devoted 
the last 40 pages, or over a quarter of his 
space, to a history and explanation of paper 
making, a historical account of the evolu- 
tion of printing, and a brief sketch of the 
development of book binding is not evident. 

GrosvENor BLEYER 
University of Wisconsin 


Prescribing Adjustments 

ORIENTING THE STUDENT IN COLLEGE, 
by Jay Carroll Knode. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1930. vi+140 pp. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to 
Education, No. 415) $1.50. 
Freshman Week is one of the devices 

which have been inaugurated by many col- 

leges and universities in an effort to induct 

their students into the Great Tradition. In 
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attempting to study the approach of univer- 
sities to this problem, as well as to ascertain 
its utility as an orientation measure, the 
author of this book has gathered the 1928 
programs from 125 institutions, and ana- 
lyzed them under a variety of headings, 
such as length of program, events sched- 
uled, and various administrative features. 
It is interesting to note how varied the ap- 
proach is to a Freshman-Week program, 
and how each institution has adapted the 
idea to its own needs. Apparently, there is 
no standard program, although many simi- 
lar events are found in many institutions. 

An effort was made by the author to 
discover just how valuable such a program 
is to a group of students. ‘The method fol- 
lowed was to secure ratings from sixteen 
nationally known personnel authorities on 
a set-up of fourteen objectives. In general, 
the consensus was unanimously in favor of 
the project. By way of contrast, readers of 
this book may be interested in an entirely 
different method of appraisal which has 
been developed at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity by the Bureau of Educational Research. 
The programs of 1929 and 1930 have 
been analyzed by the new techniques. 

To one interested in a program for 
Freshman Week, the book is chiefly valuable 
as a check against the events included in 
such a program. It presents a sort of meas- 
uring stick by which to judge an individual 
offering. However, universities have con- 
ducted two programs since the data for this 
work were collected, and hence have made 
much progress in administration and pro- 
gram-building over the descriptions and 
analyses presented. The author wisely 
counsels that Freshman Week is not a 
panacea for all the ills inherent in a uni- 
versity, that it should not be undertaken 
without careful previous study, that it 
should be adapted to local needs, and that 
it should be subjected to continuous study, 
when once inaugurated. 

C. W. REEDER 
Ohio State University 
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In the Lay Magazines 
“Where Writers Teach Writers,” by 


Chester Morton, Review of Reviews, 

December, 1930. 

A mountain tavern and thirty thousand 
acres of woodland is the seat of the Sum- 
mer School of English maintained by Mid- 
dlebury College. The program is informal 
and the instructors are writers of note. 
During the last two weeks in August a 
Writers’ Conference is held. There are no 
prerequisites for admission and no college 
degrees are required. A group of noted 
writers and editors comprise the faculty. 
Young people who hope to write bring 
manuscripts which are turned over to the 
appropriate instructor. Then follows a long 
conference or series of conferences upon 
the merits and defects of the work sub- 
mitted. Each morning lectures are given 
by the visiting authors at which attendance 
is purely voluntary. 


“The Passing of the Church College,” by 
Andrew D. Harmon, Current History, 
December, 1930. 

The church college is gradually giving 
way to state-controlled institutions. The 
junior college is developing with great 
rapidity. Its curriculum is of the same type 
as the liberal-arts college; local in char- 
acter, often an integral part of the public- 
school system, it tends to keep boys and 
girls at home for two additional years. 
When they are finally ready to go away to 
college, they are seeking very definite voca- 
tional training. The church college does 
not have the financial resources to offer this 
type of program, and consequently the 
state-supported institutions are gaining 
rapidly. Church colleges are disappearing 
in several ways. 

Those which are well endowed will be 
able to hold on for a time. Church col- 
leges, situated in cities where there are no 
state institutions, are rapidly evolving into 
municipal institutions. Some are becoming 
junior colleges. Colleges which are inade- 
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quately endowed are being forced to the 
wall. The writer feels that the church has 
pioneered in education and set the standards 
for the state. The state with its greater 
resources has dispossessed the church at each 
step in the development of education. If 
the trend does not change the passing of 
the church college is but a matter of time. . 


“The Evils of Higher Education,” by S. 
Washio, Nation, November 12, 1930. 
Reprinted from the Trans-Pacific) 
The author first points out that Japan 

leads the world (except America) in the 

number of universities. “These universities 
enrolled 80,900 students in 1928. The 
colleges and higher schools enrolled an ad- 
ditional 98,900 students. The writer then 
inquires as to the results of this extensive 
program. He finds that the evils are easily 
defined, but that the good effects are diffi- 
cult to locate accurately and concretely. 
“There are four distinct evils: first ‘the 
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“, . . the most stimulating and provocative 
book on education that I have ever met.” 
Lewis Gannett in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 
“, . . candid, courageous, and, in the large, 
sound.” Outlook. 
“, ,. there has been no such thorough- 
going and even savage assault upon our 
universities as is delivered in the present 
volume by the experienced and authoritative 
hand of Dr. Flexner. It is an assault 
which strikes at fundamentals and which 
cannot be ignored.” New York Times. 
Price $3.50 
Recommended by the Book-of-the 
Month Club 
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the Foreword to the volume. 


Price $3.50 
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grind of examination’; second, the unem- 
ployment of graduates; third, student 
strikes; fourth, student Marxism.” There 
are facilities to care for all who wish to 
enter college or university, but, in spite of 
this fact, the desire to enter one of the im- 
perial universities is so great that a very 
pernicious examination system is permitted 
to exist. Competitive entrance examina- 
tions are given by the grammar schools, 
the middle schools, the colleges, and the 
universities. 

The charge is made that the chance of 
finding employment after graduation is 
about twenty per cent. It is said that the 
college graduates are disqualified for carry- 
ing on the ordinary pursuits by which the 
rank and file earn their living. ‘They are 
too old to start to learn a skilled trade and, 
as retail traders, are no match against those 
who have grown up from early boyhood 
in their trades. Recently a number of these 
university graduates have been found em- 
ployed in calling from door to door for 
waste paper and other rubbish. Many of 
these students have come to realize the 
handicap of their college training and con- 
ceal their academic qualifications in apply- 
ing for work. 

The writer feels that the student strikes 
which have occurred are more or less 
closely related to the fact that the students 
realize the difficulty that they are going to 
face after graduation when they attempt to 
secure a position. The author evidently 
feels that the universities are training a far 
larger number of students than Japanese 
society can possibly use. 


“Civilizing Teacher Training,” by T. L. 
Scholtz, Nation, November 12, 1930. 
The starting point in the development of 

teachers should be the inculcation of a 

“fundamental concept of the nature of the 

world, and of man, and of the relation of 

each to the other.” To this end, the pros- 
pective teacher at Ohio State University is 
brought first into contact with the problem 
of the purposes of education in a democracy. 
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In this way the information which has been 
acquired in the subject-matter courses takes 
on a pedagogic meaning. The required 
practice teaching is done under the direc- 
tion of men who are skilled in the subjects 
they supervise. The philosophy of teaching 
and the subject-matter to be taught is fused 
into meaningful teacher activity. 


“Why Colleges Fail Students,” by Philip 
Wylie, Saturday Evening Post, Decem- 
ber 13, 1930. 

This article charges the excessive col- 
lege mortality to the lack of vital content 
in the curriculum. Students lose interest 
because they réalize the uselessness of the 
courses they are compelled to follow. Al- 
though college alumni have forgotten what 
they supposedly learned while in college, 
they insist that their sons and daughters 
seek sheepskins. The 65 per cent of the 
college enrollment who do not obtain de- 
grees are considered failures. Yet, in the 
words of the author, “Frank did not fail 
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his college, but his college failed him.” The 
teaching is often bad, but the student suffers 
most from the curriculum and the methods 
used. Latin, conic sections, technical chem- 
istry, and dry-as-dust literary history pre- 
vent him from studying the subjects he 
would like. Undergraduate criticism stresses 
the uselessness of much of the content ma- 
terial. Thus it is not strange that many of 
those who are strongest intellectually drop 
out of college, nor do they have much less 
to show than those who spend four years 
and obtain a degree. Ten years later it 
will not matter. 


“Football as a Vocation,” by Christian K. 
Cagle, Outlook and Independent, De- 
cember 10, 1930. 

This article presents a spirited defense 
for those who violate the amateur rules. 
Professional football is the natural goal of 
those who are good enough to obtain a 
contract. 


C. W. 
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The new book that makes the auditorium or assembly period pay an educational return 
ASSEMBLY AND AUDITORIUM ACTIVITIES ) 


By Harry C. McKown, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Pittsburgh 


Programs and devices for presenting them for all kinds and sizes of 
schools and for all grades within these schools 


[T eliminates forever the old-time conventional auditorium program 
It emphasizes practical material: any theory included is basic 

It makes possible participation for all: not only the performers but 
the audience as well 

It correlates all school subjects 


( A book that will go far toward capitalizing the auditorium or assembly 
- period for education in intelligent citizenship 
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